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EDITOR: 
In the January issue of the Survey, 
I read with alarm an article by 
Edwin T. Dahlberg, president, Na- 
tional Council of Churches in the 
U.S.A., entitled “Hate and Fate in the 
Middle East.” After stating the prob- 
lem of the 900,000 Arab refugees, still 
unsolved after ten years, Dr. Dahlberg 
offers as a possible solution a conference 
between Jews, Christians, and Moslems. 
Because these three are monotheistic 
faiths believing in one God, the as- 
sumption is that all worship the same 
Lord and therefore all can fellowship 
together in His name. This is not, how- 
ever, what the New Testament teaches. 
Christ, not monotheism, forms our 
basis for fellowship. Jesus declared 
again and again that mo man comes to 
the Father but by Him, and that He 
is the only Way, the Truth, and the 
Life. 
—REV. STUART H. MERRIAM 
Portsmouth, Va. 


EDITOR: 


Received the February issue and 
want to commend you on the many 
wonderful articles in it. I believe you 
are improving all the time. Was very 
much interested in the letters concern- 
ing the article condemning the liquor 
situation—want to add my “Amen” to 
that, and also to “From the Editor’s 
Desk” in February issue. 


—MRS. J. A. BROWN 
Arlington, Va. 


EDITOR: 


I do believe the February issue is 
the best Survey I have ever read— 
and I have read a good many! Thank 
you for a most interesting and informa- 
tive coverage of the whole World Mis- 
sion field. 

—MRS. DOROTHY HARLAN 


Boonville, Mo. 
EDITOR: 


In an attempt to explain that a 
stereotyped conversion experience is 
not necessarily expected of all individ- 
uals, did not Dr. McCord go over- 
board in some of his statements which 
could be quite confusing? Is there no 
place for the conversion type experience 
of the Apostle Paul, or have we out- 
grown the need for this in many, many 
cases? 

Dr. McCord points to “the ideal.” 
But, how many people in these days 
grow up in an /deal situation—an ideal 
home—an ideal Sunday school—an 
ideal Christian fellowship? Any faith- 
ful pastor can tell you of scores of peo- 
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ple who were received into the Church 
at an early age but who refer to a 
more recent decision when for the first 
time they meaningfully (as far as they 
understand it) trusted in Christ as 
their Saviour and were “converted.” 
Allowing for the “ideal,” the book of 
Church Order still asks of parents the 
question, “Do you acknowledge your 
child’s need of the cleansing blood of 
Jesus Christ and the renewing grace of 
the Holy Spirit?” Unfortunately, many 
in our churches, even candidates for 
ordination, when asked about their 
Christian “experience” can only indi- 
cate that they were born in a Christian 
family. This to my mind is a more 






dangerous error than the error which 
Dr. McCord seeks to correct, for it 
leads people to believe that they are 
born physically into the Family of God 
and do not need “the renewing grace 
of the Holy Spirit.” 

My experience has been that if there 
are two extremes to be avoided, and if 
there are two dangers to be pointed out 
let us point out both and take the 
middle course, which is the Word of 
God, which allows for both a radical 
conversion experience, and for those 
whose lives do not need such’ radical 
turning about outwardly, an experience 
of simple faith in the finished work of 
Christ. I do hope that you will feel 
compelled to alter in your next maga- 
zine what I feel could do the cause of 
Christ and souls of men great harm. 


—ORVILLE L. SHICK 
Portsmouth, Va. 








An Open 


EDITOR: 

Will you kindly tell me through 
the page of “Letters to the Editor” 
if your magazine is self-supporting 
or is it still getting funds from the 
benevolent gifts given by members 


of the Presbyterian Church US? 


—E. C. ROBERTSON 


Charleston, S. C. 


Dear Mr. Robertson: 

We appreciate your inquiry and 
are happy for the opportunity of 
replying in these columns. 

Yes, since 1868 the Presbyterian 
Church US has underwritten the 
publication of a magazine of in- 
formation and inspiration for its 
members. The Executive Commit: 
tee of Foreign Missions paid the 
entire cost of the first magazine 
called ““The Missionary’ Soon after 
that, the Executive Committee of 
Home Missions also began publish- 
ing a magazine called “The Home 
Missionary Herald.” In 1911 the 
two Committees decided to consolli- 
date their two publications into one 
and a joint magazine, “The Mis- 
sionary Survey,” was born. The ex- 
penses of this publication were pro- 
rated between the Committees. 

PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY succeeded 
“The Missionary Survey” in 1924 
and continued to look to the Church 
for support. Today, the Boards and 
Agencies of the Church pay about 
one-third of the cost of this official 
magazine. Subscriptions and ad- 
vertising pay for the rest. 

It should be remembered here 
that every Board in our Church has 
affirmed its faith in PresByTERIAN 
Survey as its official magazine and 
in the effectiveness with which it 
can work. There is a growing confi- 
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dence throughout the Church in this 
instrument as an important supple- 
ment to the preaching of the Word. 
For the past several years the Gen- 
eral Council has taken care to add 
to each Board’s asking budget suffi- 
cient funds to cover this ministry 
of the printed page. In effect, this 
is money received and held in trust 
for this purpose. 

Most of the major religious jour- 
nals in this country are underwritten 
by their denominations in one way 
or another. The churches, without 
exception, see their official magazines 
as an essential phase of their minis- 
try—to their own members, and to 
those outside their life. 

In 1958 PresByTERIAN SURVEY 
quadrupled its circulation. Printing, 
mailing, and servicing costs jumped 
also. Still, it cost all the Boards 
together only 4.9¢ per copy to place 
the magazine in 161,276 homes 
(average monthly paid circulation in 
1958). They put it there every 
month during the year for only 59¢. 
The Board of World Missions, which 
carries the largest part of the cost, 
paid 244¢ to put its message before 
the Church through an issue of the 
Survey, less than the cost of one 
postal card—without any mimeo- 
graphing or handling at all! 

We appreciate your concern in 
this matter. You should know that 
the method of financing the Survey 
has been under study for two years. 
However, because of the rapid 
growth and difficulty of projecting 
costs, the General Council has 
deemed it wise and has recom- 
mended to the General Assembly 
that the present form of under- 
writing the official magazine be con- 
tinued for the present. — EDITOR 
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HOME AND GARDE BOOKS 


8 SELECTIONS.OF BOOKS PACKED WITH IDEAS, 


PHOTOGRAPHS, DRAWINGS AND LLUS 


ETIQUETTE 
Amy Vanderbilt’s Complete Book of Etiquette 
The most comprehensive, authoritative book of 
etiquette. Featured in TIME magazine. The 
modern guide to»gracious living for today’s men 
Regular edition, $5.50 
Thumb-indexed edition, $6.00 


COOKING 

Better Homes & Gardens New Cook Book 
All 1,403 recipes have been triple-tested for perfect 
results. Brand-new pictures—448 of them, many 
in color—show how to prepare dishes for every 
kind of meal. Ring-bound for convenience. Tab- 
indexed for quick reference. $3.95 


SALADS 
Better Homes & Gardens Salad Book 


More than 350 salad recipes—new salad ideas for 
every occasion. - Rich with colorful pictures, this 


new book is chock-full of suggestions; tips on how 


to prepare, handle, and store fruits and vegetables. 
Recipes range from plain and fancy small salads to 
salad meals. $2.95 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 


Better Homes & Gardens Flower Arranging 
There’s a world of difference between thrusting 
flowers into a vase and creating an “arrangement.” 
With 200 pictures, over half in full color, you will 
‘learn basic styles and how to add fresh beauty to 
your home—for every day and for special occasions. 
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100 Most Beautiful Rooms te Ame ric 2 


Helen Comstock takes you on a tour of | 


houses! ffom»Maine to California .. . pres ehh 


lovely interiors of private homes and famous rooms. 


This unique collection of decorating artistry will | 
give you inspiration and many stimulating —_— “ 


for your™home. Over 250 Mhustrstions, 17 in 


color. $12.50, ¥ 


DECORATING 


Be Your Own Chicas : 

Marcia Rand’s illustrated book makes home deco- — 

rating a pleasure for everyone, whatever his special _ 

needs. Filled with useful information—from select- _ 

ing wall colors to buying and arranging —— ; 
00 


HOME: MANAGEMENT 


Management in the Home 
Newly revised and enlarged, this book shows clear 
and practical ways to get the most out,of available 


money, time, and energy through better planning — 


and management. A new section helps.make tasks 
easier for older homemakers and includes advice 
for the handicapped. $5.00 


GARDENING 


Better Homes & Gardens Garden Book 
Over a thousand drawings and photographs, many 
in full color, plus step-by-step instructions on 
gardening, landscaping, and lawn care. 480 loose- 
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IN THIS ISSUE... 


A three-pronged emphasis keeps our 
Church busy in the month of April. Higher 
Education with its many facets—church col- 
leges, the Assembly’s Training School, four 
seminaries, our Church at work on the cam- 
puses of state universities through its West- 
minster Fellowship program, and _ the 
Church’s program of vocational guidance for 
its young people—will be the study of many 
of our church groups this month. 


@ The Women of the Church will celebrate 
their birthday in April this year with a 
financial gift to the Presbyterian Church in 
Brazil for the construction and endowment 
of a new school for the training of lay 
workers. Happy birthday, ladies! Your gen- 
€rosity in years past has brought joy and 
relief from suffering for thousands of people 
around the world. 


@ Finally, the United Clothing Appeal is 
the subject of the Church’s attention this 
month. Only half the goal was reached last 


year. Be sure to read Paul Freeland’s article, 
“And Ye Clothed Me,” on page 40. 


NEXT MONTH ... 


Another “special issue” of PresByTERIAN 
Survey—a sequel to last May’s special issue 
on “The Christian Mission in a Changing 
World” will be coming to call at your home 
next month. This year’s special issue will 
be concerned with the Christian mission to 
our own Southland. Outstanding churchmen 
will take a look at “The Surging South— 
Challenge to the Church” and tell us what 
they see. We think this will be an issue you 
will want to read carefully and preserve for 
future reference. 





COVER GIRL this month is Miss Donna 
Wilson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. D. H. 
Wilson of Statesville, N. C. She introduces 
the study emphasis for the month of April 
in our Church: Higher Education. Photo 
was taken by Max Tharpe as Donna checked 
her cap and tassel before leaving for gradu- 
ating exercises at Scotts School near States- 
ville where her aunt was a member of the 
graduating class. 
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@ For God’s will to be done in the ninety-ninth 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church US 
opening in the Druid Hills Presbyterian Church of 
Atlanta on the evening of April 23; for the com- 
missioners from your Presbytery; for all commis- 


sioners. 


@ For the Pre-Assembly Conference on Evange- 
lism to quicken interest in the evangelistic program 
of the Assembly and to point the way to better ap- 
proaches to people for Christ and His Church. 


@ For the students and faculties of our seminaries 
and the Assembly’s Training School; for young 
people whom God can use to be led to these schools; 
for the adults of the Church to be alert to discover 
qualified young people to pursue such vocations. 


@ For the Women of the Church to express appre- 
ciation to God for His blessings upon organized — 
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Russia 


in and concern for our colleges and universities. 

There are many reasons for this, among which 
are challenges presented by the Soviet Union in the 
field of education. What has happened in Russia in 
education is almost unbelievable. 

Dorothy Thompson says, “The Soviet Union has 
changed the entire mentality of the Russian people 
in a single generation, an accomplishment . . . with- 
out parallel in history.” John Gunther, in Inside Russia, 
writes, “Since the beginning of the Soviet regime, 
more than 100 million people have been taught to 
read and write. . . . Illiteracy has been wiped out, 
except among a few surviving old people. ... The 
main thing to say about education in the Soviet Union, 
next to its stress on science, is that it is universal.” 

Two independent descriptions of the University of 
Moscow are on my desk as I write, one by Dr. Alvin 
C. Eurich in the February 1958 issue of Harvard 
Alumni Journal, and the other by John Gunther in 
Inside Russia. Dr. Eurich says, “The main building 
towers thirty-two stories and has 2200 rooms. Immedi- 
ately adjacent on the right and left of the central 
Palace of Science are two dormitories which house 
6,000 students. Each student has a single room 
equipped luxuriously, by college dormitory standards, 
along the lines of our new Statler Hotels with beds 
that make up into couches during the daytime.” Both 
agree as to the reputed cost, $750 million at the official 
rate of exchange of four rubles for a dollar. John 
Gunther adds that this is an amount “more than the 
total endowments of Harvard, Yale, and Princeton 
put together, and is about five times the total value 
of the plant of the University of Chicago.” One-third 
of this total cost, $250 million, was put into equip- 
ment. The University has 1,900 laboratories, says 
Gunther. 

The University of Moscow has a high: salary scale. 
A member of the faculty starts with a salary of three 
thousand rubles per month ($825 at par). A full 
professor who has served ten years gets 5500 rubles 
a month ($1875). Then there is extra for writing, for 
attaining membership in the National Academy of 
Science, and if a professor attains the rank of “acade- 
mician” he receives an additional five thousand rubles 
per month, about double his base pay. Says Dr. 
Eurich: “The professor’s total income is in the range 
of $35,000 to $50,000 at the official rate of exchange. 
In addition he enjoys other advantages.” 

Says Dr. Eurich: “To be sure the University of 
Moscow is a showpiece which the Russians seek 
deliberately to promote in their propaganda with their 
own people and elsewhere throughout the world. 
Other Russian universities suffer greatly by compari- 
son as far as the physical plant is concerned. However, 
the University of Moscow is clearly a symbol of the 
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country’s hopes to provide higher education for all 
who can profit from it.” 


Ler us REMEMBER, it will be a terrible mis- 
take for the United States to get excited and attempt 
to duplicate Russia’s advance in education. Russia 
has largely made her educational program a single 
shot for science. The American capitalistic system of 
competitive business and industry has created vast 
and complex machinery for financing, advertising, and 
merchandising, and its success in raising our standard 
of living has brought into being innumerable service 
occupations and professions. Most of the varieties of 
education necessary for our system of free enterprise 
have no place in Russian education—no purpose. The 
kind of education essential to the political health of 
the United States would destroy a Soviet dictatorship. 

Soviet Russia challenges America today at one of 
our proudest points, that of scientific advance and 
inventive genius. Clare Booth Luce said recently, 
“The beep of the Soviet satellite is an intercontinental, 
outer-space raspberry to a decade of American pre- 
tensions that the American way of life was gilt-edged 
guarantee of our material superiority.” 

Dr. Eurich sums up his experiences from a recent 
visit to study education in Russia as follows: “To me 
the accomplishments in the field of education which 
Russia has made in a relatively short time are much 
more frightening than announcements that come from 
Russia concerning atomic or hydrogen bombs. From 





There is no question, however, about the speed with 
which Russia has moved in the past and is now mov- 
ing with its educational system. As much as we dislike 
placing our educational developments in competition 
with Russia, we have to be realistic.” 

Alfred North Whitehead, the British-trained philos- 
opher and mathematician, in connection with the 
Harvard Tricentennial of 1932, stated that “European 
civilization” had become a misnomer, for the center 
of gravity had shifted to the American continent. He 
described how civilization followed the borders of 
the waterways. Once the center of civilization had 
been along the shores of the Mediterranean and the 
western coasts of Europe. By 1932 the dimensions of 
the world had shrunk so that the Atlantic played the 
same role as the European seas in former centuries. 

“The total result is that the North American shores 
of the Atlantic are in the central position in the adven- 
tures of mankind from East to West and from North 
to South. ... The world will rotate around the long 
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line of American shores,” said Dr. Whitehead. He 
then described an area from Charlottesville to Balti- 
more, from Baltimore to Boston, and from Boston to 
Chicago, in which are located many of the older and 
influential colleges and universities. “The fate of the 
intellectual civilization of the world is today in the 
hands of this group—for such time as it can effectively 
retain the sceptre. And today there is no rival.” 

Whitehead may have been correct in 1932, but today 
it is not only the Northeast Atlantic shore of the 
United States, but the Southeast, the Gulf Coast, the 
Pacific Coast, the Central States which are fashioning 
the intellect of the twentieth century. I would not 
underrate Harvard, but I would suggest that the South 
and West will have large influence on the future. 
Louisiana State University today has enrolled more 
students from Latin America than any other univer- 
sity. The Pacific States universities are exerting great 
influence in education. And, unless our racial crisis 
holds back the South, we of the South are entering a 
period when we will have great influence in molding 
civilization. If we will take Whitehead’s splendid 
statement concerning Harvard and the Northeast and 
let it become the challenge for all American higher 
education, we see how much will be demanded of our 
colleges and universities. 

Walter Lippmann has been a kind of prophet in 
the American scene. He writes, “We cannot measure 
the demands upon our people in the second half of 
the Twentieth Century . . . by what was demanded 
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of them at the beginning of the first half of this cen- 


tury. We are entering upon an era which will test 
to the utmost the capacity of our democracy to cope 
with the gravest problems of modern times . . . and 
on a scale never yet attempted in all the history of 
the world. We are entering upon this difficult and 
dangerous period with what I believe we must call 
a growing deficit in the quantity and the quality of 
American education. 

“We have to do in the educational system some- 
thing very like what we have done in the military 
establishment during the past fifteen years. We have 
to make a breakthrough to a radically higher and 
broader conception of what is needed and of what 
can be done. Our educational effort today, what we 
think we can afford, what we think we can do, how 
we feel entitled to treat our schools and our teachers 
—all of that—is still in approximately the same position 
as was the military effort of this country before Pearl 
Harbor.” END 
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In the fall of 1947 East Hanover Presbytery 
put me on its rolls as an honorably retired minister 
and we settled down at our country home in Charles 
City County, Va., and waited like Mr. Micawber for 
something to turn up. The wait was not for long. In 
a few weeks one of our churches in Richmond, Va., 
needed a minister and we were asked by the Session 
to supply until a pastor could be secured. Thus began 
ten years of service which has greatly enriched our 
lives and blessed us with the friendship and love of 
hundreds of loyal, devoted Christians living in three 
states, three Synods, and six Presbyteries. 


TRatined, 15 


ATTENTION: RETIRED MINISTERS 


In the hope that other retired ministers may be 
encouraged to carry on as opportunities and health 
permit, we would say to them first of all you will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that you are usefully 
employed in the work dearest to your hearts. What 
a joy that is! 

You can be for three months or more a supply pastor 
with the emphasis upon the word pastor. It was our 
privilege to be associated with one church for fifteen 
months, though the average length of time was about 
six. In that time you get to know the congregation 
and to love them both for themselves and their work’s 
sake. And they will love you, too, and say to you as 
they did to us on more than one occasion, “We wish 
you were younger so we could keep you.” 

My laughing reply was, “Oh, you will soon get tired 
of looking at this ugly old face in your pulpit and get 
the nominating committee to find you a good-looking 
young preacher.” And, do you know, in at least eight 
cases the churches did call young men and very nice- 
looking ones, too! 


ATTENTION: VACANT CHURCHES 


Now a word to those churches that lose their pastors 
and face the prospect of several months without an- 
other. Look around and see if there is a retired 
minister available. There are many reasons why va- 
cant churches should use the services of these men 
but space permits mentioning only two or three. 

First of all the church will be getting the service 
of a minister who has 35 years or more of experience 
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By J. A. CHRISTIAN 
Charles City, Virginia 
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in church administration; and who as pastor of perhaps 
four or five congregations has had to deal with most 
of the problems that arise in any modern day church. 
Sometimes there are divisions in a congregation and 
the supply pastor, having had no part in their forma- 
tion, can be a real “trouble shooter” and do much 
even in a short while by a display of tact and love to 
heal the breach. 


Getting a regular supply takes a load off the 
shoulders of the pulpit supply committee and will 
keep individual members from saying as they often 
do, “I wonder who we will have to listen to next 
Sunday.” 


But most important of all, the church will have a 
preacher—one that the members will get accustomed 
to seeing in. the pulpit each Sunday. The church will 
have a pastor—one who by his visits to the shut-ins, 
the sick, the bereaved, and those in trouble will in a 
short time endear himself to the brethren. The off- 
cers of the church will have in their midst a minister 
with the “know-how” to sit in at their meetings and 
give them wise counsel and timely advice. He can 
keep them from making a lot of mistakes and taking 
action which will cause hard feelings later on. 

Some retired ministers may not be so keen about 
doing this next thing and will stay clear of it. But we 
found visiting the meetings of the Women of the 
Church, circles, and monthly meetings most helpful 
to us in getting more quickly acquainted with the 
congregations. It is certainly true that the women 
seemed pleased to have us come and did not hesitate to 
call upon us for help if they needed it, but they rarely 
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did. Sunday school officers, teachers and leaders of 
young people will also be greatly helped if they will 
avail themselves of the assistance that a supply pastor 
& can give. 


fs A SUPPLY PASTOR’S DISCOVERIES 


. Our eleven years of supply work with sixteen con- 
4 ~gregations enabled us to make two or three dis- 
coveries that we feel sure other ministers have already 
made, but which with sadness we have to admit we 
4 had not made during five earlier pastorates. The first 
4 of these is the continuing need for emphasis upon 
our Lord’s New Commandment for Christians to “love 
one another.” It is the one “cure-all” for so many of 
the evils that get into a church and cripple its useful- 
ness. People love to be loved and they are happy 
indeed when their minister sets the example and gives 
them a real demonstration of Christian love and affec- 
tion. They are as responsive to it, especially the young 
people and the children, as a rose in bud is to the 
summer sunshine. 
The second discovery we made is that the most 





iS neglected group in our congregations is that of the 
i officers and their families. We take them too much 
4 for granted and say, “They should be visiting others 
4 and not have to be visited.” Maybe so, but how about 


the officers’ wives and children? Following my custom 
of visiting this neglected group, I went with an elder 
one Sunday afternoon to visit the home of a deacon. 
No one was at home, but the next morning, going to 
his place of business, he greeted me very cordially 
3 and said, “You are the first preacher that has been 
"4 to our house in four and a half years and we would 
be away!” I left him with the promise that we would 
call again soon. My wife and I did so, found the 
i family at home, had a lovely visit and the result was 
a quickened interest on the part of that officer and 
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his family in the work and worship of their church. 

) i Then we made this discovery, and it is an exceed- 

: ingly important one. Most of our churches do not 

, give their young people much consideration when it 

: comes to planning their worship services. It is true 

i that some ministers with gifts along that line will give 

: five-minute sermons for the children before preaching 
| 


the usual sermon. Large churches with an assistant 
minister or director of Christian education will hold 
services for the juniors in another part of the church 
building, but not one of the sixteen churches we 
served, and some of them were quite large, made any 
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: provision for letting the young people have a special 
a part in the morning service except to have them sing 
i occasionally. When they do have a service given over 
] to them, it is usually at night when few are present. 


“We never dreamed 


: ‘when we started out 
on these fifteen retirements 
~_ _ that our lives 
. would be so richly blessed.” 
ly ered 
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THE AUTHOR and his wife at their home in Charies City, Va. 


In many of the churches served during our retirement, 
we tried to meet this need by setting apart every sec- 
ond Sunday morning service especially for the young 
people. 

Using four, sometimes five, of the young people 
with one of them presiding and the others reading 
the Scripture and offering the prayers, all the minister 
did was to preach the sermon and pronounce the 
benediction. The sermon, a full-length one, was pre- 
pared with the young people in mind. The reaction 
in all the congregations was most favorable and it was 
a revelation to many of the grown-ups to see how well 
their children, some as young as twelve, could lead 
them in their worship. It certainly delighted the hearts 
of the parents and the leaders of the young people. 
Looking back to those “second Sunday services” I 
feel that no part of my ministerial service to the 
churches was more profitable. Pastors with heavy 
schedules will find it hard to give one Sunday a month 
to such a service, but all could with profit use the 
fifth Sunday in some months for such a program. It 
will not lessen attendance but increase it. 

It is possible that members from each of the 
churches we had the privilege of serving will read 
this article, so to them and through them to all the 
hundreds of others we express our appreciation for 
the many kindnesses they showered upon us. In every 
field we were treated with love and esteem which 
found expression in hearty co-operation, thoughtful- 
ness, consideration and generosity far beyond the call 
of duty. We shall ever cherish in our memories the 
wonderful friendships made, and praise and give 
thanks to God for letting us know them and share in 
their ministries of love to others. We never dreamed 
when we started out on these fifteen retirements eleven 
years ago that our lives would be so richly blessed 
by a host of people who are the “salt of the earth” and 
“the light of the world.” But our Father God is good, 
so good, and if He has used us in some small measure 
to forward His Kingdom we are humbly grateful and 
thank Him for His watchful care over us. END 
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Dramatic scene of reunion from The Prodigal Son. 


HAT CHURCH member is not familiar with the 
W “bathrobe nightmares” —as many pageants 
have been labeled out of deference to the 
bathrobes that the Wise Men wore? Now church 
members all,over the country are discovering that 
drama in the church does not have to be at the enter- 
tainment level only. 
“Plays for fun, to raise money, or for recreation have 
no place in the mission of the Church,” according to 
Rick Meeth, director of the Christian Drama Team 
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“Plays 
for fun or recreation certainly have a place in the 
fellowship of the Church, but plays to raise money— 
never, he declares. 


of Union Theological Seminary in Virginia. 


Rick is spokesman for a group of students at the 
Seminary who are exploring the possibilities of serious 
drama in the Church as another medium of proclaim- 
ing the Gospel. While the medium of drama is new 
to the Church in this generation, it was used in the 
teaching ministry: of the medieval Church for many 
centuries. Modern drama movements in Protestantism 
are designed to recapture this medium for the glory 
of God. 


Drama and the Bible have been surprisingly 
linked in New York theater this year. Broadway 
critics are currently hailing with extravagant praise 
Archibald MacLeish’s “J.B.”—one of the most starkly 
theological plays ever to become a smash on Broadway. 


“J.B.” is a modern businessman, a counterpart of 
the Biblical Job. Like Job, he is struck by an avalanche 
of misfortune. In grim succession he loses his wealth, 
family, everything—to the ravages of wreck, disease, 
war, and crime. The three friends of the Job narrative 
appear in “J.B.” as a Communist, a psychiatrist, and 
a modern clergyman who represent institutional 
religions. 

While the play does not reach the same depth in 
conclusion as does the Book of Job, it will perhaps 
drive viewers to the Bible to make their own com- 
parisons. 


Srupents at Union Seminary and the As- 
sembly’s Training School have been interested in the 
potential of drama in the church for a number of 
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years. Only in the last two years, however, has their 
interest found expression in the actual organization 
of an extra-curricular group known as the Christian 
Drama Team. Art McDonald, member of the 1958 
graduating class, directed the first touring group last 
year in a modern play, “Christ in the Concrete City.” 

This year’s production, directed by Seminary senior 
Rick Meeth, is a presentation of The Prodigal Son, 
by R. H. Ward. The team has presented this play 
in churches and colleges within a 300-mile radius 
of Richmond to approximately 5,000 people. They 
have had to refuse invitations at the rate of about 
four a week for the last several months. In at least 
one church the audience was so “caught up” in the 
play that they couldn’t get up and leave when it was 
Over. 

The aim of Christian drama is a very serious one, 
according to Meeth. It is to let Christ alone speak to 







































King Herod, played by team director Rick Meeth, is modern tyrant. Photo by Rouf. 


Mary and Joseph, in W. H. Auden’s For the Time 
Being, are twentieth-century people. The chorus, seen 


here in the background, is an integral part of the play. 
Photo by Rouf. 


us through the drama. To achieve this aim Christian 
drama must be simple, artistic, creative, and relevant. 
The production of The Prodigal Son uses little or no 
scenery or makeup and only the most simple lighting. 
Participation of cast and congregation in the experi- 
ence of the drama makes it creative and not “grand- 
stand Christianity.” To make the message relevant 
to our time there is no “once-upon-a-time-ness” about 
the production. Players wear everyday clothes. 
Throughout the whole play the prodigal’s journey to 
faith is the congregation’s journey, also. 

A Christmas play, W. H. Auden’s For the Time 
Being, is not just a retelling of the story of the birth 
of Jesus but an interpretation of the effect on all man- 
kind that Christ’s coming into our sinful world must 
have. It seeks to show that the Fullness of Time is 
always the time being, that the congregation itself is 
present at the Incarnation and that their lives are 
bound up with it. 

“While drama as a medium can do a great deal to 
quicken in people the foundation-attitudes of the 
Christian faith such as adoration, confession, forgive- 
ness and trust, drama alone does not communicate 
a saving knowledge of the Christian faith,” says Mr. 


Meeth. “But, properly understood and used, it can ~ 


be a most effective means to aid in the presentation 
of the ‘whole Gospel.’” 


END 
















richer by $18,123.38, and 52 

missionary volunteers as the 
result of the recent five-day, Third 
World Mission Conference held by 
ten Presbyterian churches in the 
Johnson City, Tenn., area. 

The 1600 members of the First 
Presbyterian Church, principal host 
and originator of the conference, 
summed up the “thrills” of the 
World Mission Conference: 

It’s thrilling to see 52 young peo- 
ple take a definite stand, saying, 
“Yes, Lord, send me, I am willing 
to go if you can use me.” 

It’s thrilling to pledge $18,123 for 
World Missions in 1959—over and 
above the regular church budget 
for current expenses and benevo- 
lences. 

It’s thrilling to know that support 
has been pledged for 25 mission- 
aries during 1959. 

It’s thrilling to join in a pledge 
to give daily prayer support for 
World Missions in 1959. 

All these were the results of the 
Johnson City World Mission Con- 
ference. 
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VOLUNTEERS for mission service were recognized. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHU§ 
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The idea of World Mission Con- 
ference in a local church or in a 
group of co-operating churches, is 
growing rapidly in popularity. 

The basic idea of the World Mis- 
sion Conference is to bring to the 
local church or to the group of 
churches, a force of missionaries 
and mission-minded leaders to give 
all members of the host churches a 
brief but intensive education in 
Christian missions. The challenge 
of the whole World Mission pro- 
gram is presented against a back- 
ground of factual information, dis- 
cussion of methods and needs, and 
prayerful consideration of oppor- 




































































tunities. To this fully informed 
group, a call for missionary volun- 
teers and for financial support is 
presented. 

This was the third World Mission 
Conference promoted by the First 
Presbyterian Church of Johnson 
City, one of several such confer- 
ences being held throughout the 
General Assembly. The First Pres- 
byterian Church of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., held its seventh conference 
in late 1958, and it co-operated 
with seventeen other Chattanooga 
churches in the last two of the 
series. The Decatur Presbyterian 
Church, Decatur, Ga., holds an im- 
portant conference each year. 

Tremendous results have been 
coming out of these conferences, 
nearly always surpassing goals set 
before the conferences. In Chatta- 
nooga, for example, the. 1958 con- 
ference won pledges for support 
for 190 missionaries, total pledges 
of $207,000 for World Missions, and 
a total of 125 volunteers for pos- 
sible missionary service. 


Iv tHe smaller and newer 
Johnson City conference, the re- 
sults have been fully as spectacular 
in proportion to the size and wealth 
of the churches involved. In 1958 
First Church alone raised $12,000 
“over and above” the regular budg- 
et, and saw 44 of its young people 
offer themselves for missionary 
duty. In 1959 the pledges climbed 
well above the $17,000 goal, to a 
total of $18,123—this in addition to 
the normal World Mission budget 


MEALS brought missionaries, Rey. and Mrs. David Miller, into informal 
discussions with the congregation. 
minister-at-large of the United Presbyterian Church, USA, studies a 
world map with Mrs. Lewis Cosby, chairman of World Missions in 
the Johnson City First Church, and Dr. Ferguson Wood, pastor. 
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| World Mission Conference 


publicity. 


of $10,000. Fifty-two young people 
volunteered for service. 

The number of churches in the 
area participating in the special 
mission week has increased each 
year. The Memorial Presbyterian 
Church of Elizabethton joined the 
conference this year. Repeating 
their participation were the Cal- 
vary, Princeton, Piney Flats, New 
Bethel, Rocky Springs, Asbury, 
Keystone and Midway Presbyterian 
Churches. 

This year, as in the past, the suc- 
cess of the conference has rested 
upon careful organization directed 
by a hard-working and dedicated 
committee, and carefully selected 
leadership. 

The objective of the committee, 
in its planning, is to provide mis- 
sionaries and experts on missions to 
meet with every group in each 
congregation. Every Sunday school 
class on the final Sunday of the 
five-day conference is visited by a 
missionary speaker. Every men’s 
and women’s group in each church 
has a meeting during the week with 
the visiting leaders. Missionaries 
work in special dinners and consul- 
tations with the young people of 
the churches, or discuss mission 
Opportunities with young adult 
groups. Morning and evening serv- 
ices are held each day, all focusing 
attention on the Christian impera- 
tive of missions. 


When PREsBYTERIAN SuRvEY editors heard that Johnson 
City, Tenn., was about to have its third World Mission 
Conference, they asked R. S. “Chief” Reynolds to travel 
from his “retirement” in Fountain City, Tenn., to find out 
what it was all about. “Chief” Reynolds has served on the 
publicity committee of our Church’s General Council and 
has worked throughout the South in church news clinics— 
meetings of churchmen and newspapermen to discuss Church 


THE ADDING MACHINE 
hums a fast tune as 
it tabulates pledges. 


In Johnson City, key lead- 
ership was supplied by Dr. Louis 
H. Evans and Dr. S. Hugh Bradley. 
Dr. Evans, minister at large for the 
United Presbyterian Church USA, 
gave an address to a huge congre- 
gation made up of members from 
all the co-operating churches. Dr. 
Bradley, field secretary of the 
Board of World Missions, Presby- 
terian Church US, stirred the Sun- 
day morning congregation with an 
appeal for the volunteers and funds 
necessary for carrying on the mis- 
sion work. 

Seven missionaries worked 
throughout the conference in many 
groups and private meetings. These 
included Dr. and Mrs. J. M. Syden- 
stricker of West Brazil Mission; 
Miss Florence Root of Korea; Miss 
Lillian Wells of Taiwan; Mr. and 
Mrs. John Vass of the Belgian Con- 
go; and Rev. David Miller, also of 
the Congo. 

Mr. Miller, who expressed his 
wish to share the joys of his work 
with others, had the gratification of 
seeing his invitation to service ac- 
cepted by 52 young people at the 
closing session. In this group are 
ten college students, fourteen high 
school students, twenty-three pio- 
neers, one junior and four pri- 
maries. All expressed their desire 
to serve if the Lord has need of 
them, and all will be kept in con- 
tact with and under the hopeful 








guidance of the Candidate Depart- 
ment of the Board of World Mis- 
sions. 

Yet another worker among the 
leaders was Miss Helen Chao, of 
Taiwan, now a student in East 
Tennessee State College, Johnson 
City. 

Probably the most surprising 
“laborer” in the conference, how- 
ever, was an adding machine that 
went to church Sunday morning 
and Sunday evening as the confer- 
ence drew to a close. As pledges 
and contributions were received, 
they were tabulated and reported 
by Dr. Bradley. 

The results of the Third World 
Mission Conference pleased all the 
ten participating churches in the 
Johnson City area. All had put 
much effort and hours of planning 
into preparation. But all agreed 
that much of the success of the 
conference was due to the tireless 
work of the World Mission chair- 
man for First Church, Mrs. Lewis 
Cosby. If anyone wondered if re- 
sults were worth all the effort, Mrs. 
Cosby had the answer. 

“It took months of planning, but 
proved that World Mission Confer- 
ences conducted like ours is a new 
way of presenting World Missions, 
and stimulates interest to a high 
degree,” she declared. END 
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By PAT McCOPPIN THAUNG WIN 


Insein, Burma 


How wou p you—a young American college 
student—feel if you had been selected to go all the 
way to Rangoon, Burma, to take part in an Asian 
Conference of the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion? What questions would arise in your mind? How 
would you talk to “get across” to fellow Christian stu- 
dents from other nations? 

Opportunity to answer these questions was given 
to two student delegates from the United States, who 
also had some new questions raised in their minds 
by the time they left the Rangoon Conference last 
January. 

For ten days they lived, worshiped, studied and dis- 
cussed the “Life and Mission of the Church” with 103 
other delegates from 25 nations and six continents 
under the general theme, “God’s People in God's 
World.” 

Joan Rajala of Vancouver, Wash., a Presbyterian 
and an active Westminster Fellowshiper from the Uni- 
versity of Seattle, was one of the US delegates. Joan, 
who will be a senior next year, is spending her junior 
year abroad studying in Hong Kong at Chung Chi 
Christian College and the University of Hong Kong. 

The other American delegate was John Jordan of 
Sycamore, Ill., graduate of Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, former national officer in the Methodist Student 
Movement, and now a student of political science in 


Hertford College, Oxford, England. 
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TWO AMERICAN DELEGATES “meet the world” 
in Rangoon. John Jordan, left, looks on while 
Joan Rajala of Vancouver, Wash., gets handclasp 
from Raziya Sadiq of India. Other countries 
represented here: Australia, Thailand, Burma, 
Argentina, Germany, Kenya, and Nigeria. 


Who were the other delegates? 

They were members of Student Christian Unions 
in the places where they came from, and thus in turn 
belonged to their national Student Christian Move- 
ments, and so to the international WSCF. But now, 
here, at the Asian Conference, the world-wideness of 
their fellowship suddenly became real. 

Apart from the fourteen Burma delegates, the major- 
ity of students at the conference were seeing Rangoon 
and Burma for the first time. For many of them the 
experience of leaving their own country was new— 
even to those coming from as near as the bordering 
states of Thailand, Malaya, Indonesia, India, and 
Pakistan. 

Other Asians from further away came from Ceylon, 
the Philippines, Iran, Japan, Korea, Okinawa, Hong 
Kong, and included Australia and New Zealand, who 
are members of the East Asia Christian Conference. 

Africa sent two representatives—from Kenya and 
Nigeria. Europe was represented by Germany, Scot- 
land, and England; South and Latin America by Ar- 
gentina and Cuba, with Canada and the United States 
representing North America. 

The official language of the conference was English, 
spoken in a variety of accents, but it was also dis- 
covered that the two Spanish-speaking delegates were 
teasing each other about the difference in the way 
Spanish is spoken in Argentina and in Cuba. 


What was the purpose of the conference? 


It was to get a clearer picture of Asian Christian 
students thinking and experience in relation to the 
nature and structure of the Church and its mission in 
today’s world of rapid social change . . . to be useful 
in the life of Asian churches . . . to challenge students 
to a fuller responsibility in the life of the Church. 
The WSCF is planning a World Student Conference 
in 1960 on the same “Life and Mission of the Church” 
theme, and it is expected that the Asian Conference 
will make a vital contribution. 
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How did the conference achieve its purpose? 
An Indonesian, two Burmans, two Indians, a Jap- 
anese, a Swiss and a Britisher were the theologians 
and church leaders who gave eight lectures. 
Intensive Bible study sessions included six addi- 
tional lectures, each lecture being followed by small 

"4 discussion groups called Bible tutorial groups for dis- 

cussion of particular issues. 

j For example, how should a Christian relate service 
and evangelism? In one small group which included 
delegates from Thailand, Argentina, the Philippines, 
Cuba, Australia, a variety of ideas was expressed. 

One student felt that while rendering welfare serv- 

, ice such as health or medical care one should tell those 











DELEGATES from Burma, Indonesia, Thailand, and 

Korea enjoy the conference fellowship. 
whom he is serving that he is doing this because of 
his Christian faith. Another felt that Christians should 
perform deeds of love and mercy for the love of Christ 
and his fellow man, but felt that it might be better to 
let the act of charity speak for itself of a Christian 
spirit. It was finally agreed that witnessing for the 
Christian faith is vital, but that different situations 
call for different types of witnessing. 


Torturing experience of love. 


Service was one of the main themes running through 
the conference. In his Bible lectures Paul Verghese, 
Indian SCM honorary secretary who is now in Ethio- 
pia as assistant private secretary of H.I.M. Haile 
Selassie, held that the great need of the Church in the 
world today is a spirit of brokenness and penitence. 

“We need to submit to the torturing experience of 
love called penitence,” he declared. “We must culti- 
vate the sacrament of Service; kneel down and. wash 
the feet of the world.” 

He contended that the basic criterion of the Church 
° of Christ is the character of Jesus—that of suffering 

i service, maintaining that “the Servant Lord has to be 
7 rediscovered.” 
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i The ice is broken. 
; As the conference got underway, the delegates were 
: getting used to each other and letting the strangeness 
é wear off, trying to grasp the significance of the various 
4 mind-stretching subjects relating to the conference 
theme as the days moved on. 

A New Year’s Eve highlight and icebreaker was the 
memorable International Variety Show put on in con- 











AN AMERICAN delegate, center, meets three Burmese 

and a Cuban, right. 
junction with Rangoon University students at their 
Christian center. The acts included a Japanese tea 
ceremony, Thai and Indonesian dances, Okinawan and 
Nigerian songs, comedy skits, etc. The concluding 
feature was a midnight watch service in the univer- 
sity’s Judson Chapel. 

By mid-conference delegates were beginning to get 

a better grasp of the issues, and by the last few days 
they were seriously writing reports to summarize the 
findings of their discussions. In a number of cases, 
unanimous agreement could not be reached, but the 
spirit of give-and-take was there and always the will- 
ingness to let the other fellow have his say. 


What had they gained? 


Then, at the end, after eleven lectures, daily wor- 
ship, and Bible study, what had the delegates gained? 
















A KAREN girl from Burma, left, and her friend of the 
Indian delegation entertain Rangoon visitors. 

In Burma where Baptists predominate among Pro- 
testant Christians, one Burmese delegate said, “I 
learned what it felt like to be the only Baptist in a 
roomful of Christians. I decided that I would rather 
call myself Christian first. The things that the con- 
ference meant to me are more in my heart than my 
lips can express, and so I hope that the meaning will 
show forth in my actions.” 

In the words of a student journalist from Thailand, 
Arry Sriburatham, “My opinion about God and about 
faith is that we are in the darkness, but we can know 
God with the small candle He gives us, and that can- 
dle is faith. So this conference is a place of many 
candles. We can know God as we never have before.” 


END 
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design; the method used is often dependent 

upon the help available at the time such a 
decision must be made. The Presbyterian Guidance 
Program, organized in 1951, is the effort of our Church 
to offer to its young people professional guidance in 
learning what they can hope to do best, what training 
will help them most, and where and how their talents 
may be used effectively in harmony with God’s will. 


()esien.s can be chosen by chance or by 


Fundamental to the Presbyterian Guidance Pro- 
gram is the belief that each person has the potential 
within himself to direct his own life, with God’s aid. 
The primary purpose of the program is to show 
Christian young people how to plan their own life 


What Shall | 


careers intelligently and with a sense of Christian 
mission—whether they choose to become nurses or 
engineers, missionaries or mechanics. 

To accomplish its purpose the program includes 
three operational phases: orientation, conducted 
through the local church by its appointed Vocational 
Aides; counseling and testing, by competent Christian 
counselor-psychologists at Presbyterian Guidance Cen- 
ters; and follow-up, by church staff members and 
Vocational Aides when counseling has been completed. 

The Presbyterian Guidance Program is, therefore, 
a practical plan of vocational and educational guid- 
ance; it is not a “testing program.” All three phases 
of the program are essential for its success, and no 
one part is more important than another. Tests do 
give valuable information, but they are only one 
source of information needed to understand an in- 
dividual. Social data—that is, information concerning 
home background, schoo] adjustment, social activities, 
obtained by non-testing techniques—is also needed 
in order to provide a framework in which to interpret 
data obtained by the tests. 


The orientation phase of the program is conducted 
by Vocational Aides at the local church. A careful 
reading and discussion of the materials contained in 
the Pre-Vocational Guidance Kit by both Aide and 
student, plus a series of informal personal interviews, 
not only relates students more closely to their church 
but makes it possible for them to grow significantly 
in their understanding of the steps involved in making 
a vocational choice. This preparation enables them 
also to obtain maximum benefits from their two-day 
‘counseling and testing experience at the Center. (See 
list of Presbyterian Guidance Centers, page 44. ) 
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At the Guidance Center, a counselor-psychologis* 
who is both competent and Christian helps the young 
person evaluate his potentialities and opportunities and 
plan intelligently for his eventual career. The counse- 
lor uses all of the data sent in by the church, the 
school, and the counselee prior to the appointment. 
and all the information obtained through his persona! 
interviews with the counselee. The counselor also 
makes use of a series of selected psychological tests 
based on the student’s needs and interprets these 
test results to each counselee. During this counseling 
process pertinent occupational and educational infor- 
mation is made available to the student. 


At the end of the counseling and testing session at 
the Center, the counselor provides each counselee 
with a complete verbal summary of his two-day ex- 
perience there. A complete written summary, based 
on the verbal summary, is later mailed to each person 


‘ 


for his personal record and future reference. With 
the counselee’s permission, appropriate report forms 
are mailed to the school counselor or principal and 
the Vocational Aide of his home church. These sum- 
mary reports are important in the follow-up phase, 
for with this information the church and school can 
provide the additional help necessary for the young 
person working toward his vocational decision. 


It is important to emphasize that neither the Guid- 
ance Center nor the Vocational Aide can ever attempt 
to tell anyone exactly what to do with his life. Their 
only purpose, separately or together, is to help each 
young person clarify his own thinking about this most 
important part of his life—his search for a career that 
he as a Christian can happily pursue. 


Not all guidance points to college: often a college 
course is neither desirable nor possible for a young 
person. Guidance services, however, are just as im- 
portant for the non-college student as for those who 
plan to continue their formal education. There is a 
constant demand for competent people in both the 
skilled and semi-skilled trades. Information pertaining 
to apprenticeships and training opportunities that are 
compatible with one’s vocational aptitude can be of 
much help. 


This, then, is the Presbyterian Guidance Program— 
a program designed to help the young people of our 
Church to make the finest use of their lives. Is it 
succeeding in its objectives? Research indicates that 
it is. For example, in a recent survey of youth who 
had participated in the program, more than 95 per 
cent felt that this was one of the most valuabie 
services provided for them by the Church. END 
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SOME of the 22 men enrolled at the 
Assembly’s Training School stop to talk before 
going to morning chapel. 


HERE are five prospective employers knocking on 

the door of every ATS senior who wants to be 

a director of Christian education! And the tele- 
phone calls and letters continue to pour into the 
school’s placement office. 

“We have to remind the students that the reason 
they are much sought-after is not that they are so 
good, but that they are so few!” remarks President 
Charles E. S. Kraemer wryly. 

Behind the five-to-one ratio is the story of a unique 
school, our Assembly’s Training School. Certainly it 
is the only one of its kind in our Church, and one of 
a very few of its kind in America. 

Its nearly 3,000 alumni are located today in 40 
states including Alaska, and in such far-off places as 
Africa, Taiwan, Germany, Scotland, Mexico, Switzer- 
land, Philippines, Holland, India, Ghana, Ceylon, Hon- 
duras, Pakistan, France, Canada, and Viet Nam. 
Alumni chapters have been formed in Brazil, Korea, 
and Japan. 

These alumni around the world are engaged in an 
amazing variety of occupational tasks that include 
not only directors of Christian education in local 
churches, but teachers in public schools and colleges, 
campus Christian life workers, administrators, mis- 
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. By FRANCES FURLOW 


Associate Editor, SuRvEY 


sionaries, youth work directors, weekday kindergarten 
supervisors, curriculum editors, workers in the various 
boards and agencies of the Church, religious journal- 
ists, full-time camp and conference directors, church 
musicians, Sunday school extension workers, orphan- 
age workers, and wives who still serve the Church 
although not on the payroll! 


DIVERSITY IN CHURCH WORK 


This great diversity of church-related vocations open 
to interested and trained lay workers today accounts 
in part for the five-to-one ratio. Not every student at 
the school feels called to the work of director of 
Christian education in a local church, although this 
vocation continues to offer the greatest number of 
openings. Many feel that their talents lie in other 
areas of the Church’s work. 

The professional career of director of Christian 
education is sometimes short, the high mortality rate 
due to marriage. Some married graduates are going 
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back to work in churches when their children are 
grown. 

However, an interesting new trend is developing. 
Some ATS graduates are bringing their preacher- 
husbands back to the school for further training in 
Christian education. Although the courses leading to 
the masters degree ordinarily require two years of 
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THE BOB FAKKEMA FAMILY came to ATS after serving 
for almost nine years in three of our churches: Highland 
in Fayetteville, N.C., Idlewild in Memphis, Tenn., and First 
Church in Baton Rouge, La. Bob felt that ATS would 
equip him to do a better educational job through the 
medium of recreation. He is already well known through- 
out our denomination as the director, for six years, of 
the annual Assembly-wide recreation workshop at Camp 
NaCoMe, Tenn., and as editor of the monthly recreation 
Page in Presbyterian Action. 


VISITING CELEBRITIES are 
given the opportunity’ to meet 
informally with students and 
faculty. Above, Dr. Hendrick 
Kraemer of Switzerland is shown 
with Mrs. Wade Boggs and Dr. 
Charles E. S. Kraemer, ATS 
president. Left, Dr. John Baillie 
of Scotland visits with Ai 

Kuroki of Japan and Dr. Rachel 
Henderlite. 


study, a seminary graduate may secure the master’s 
degree in one year because of his previous training 
in Bible and theology. Next fall a number of ATS 
graduates will return to the campus with their hus- 
bands who are enrolling as students. 


IS THERE A PLACE IN OUR CHURCH FOR UN- 
ORDAINED MENP 


It’s a fact that literally hundreds of men are serving 
our Church in professional capacities for which our 
Church does not provide ordination. Ten of the 
presidents of the colleges affiliated with our Church 
are not ordained ministers. Many of the faculty mem- 
bers of these schools are laymen. There are many 
laymen on the Church’s mission fields, in its boards 
and agencies, and its local churches. 

It was once thought that the field of Christian 
education was for the ordained minister only, then 
more recently for the ordained minister assisted by 
women workers. Now the contribution being made 
by unordained men in this field is more and more 
widely accepted and appreciated. 

This new trend is reflected in the enrollment of 22 
men—nearly one-fifth of the student body—for the 
current term. Eleven of them are family men. The 


(See next page) 
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PROFESSOR of Church Music, Dr. James R. Sydnor, By LEONARD ESLER 
teaches organ and piano, conducts the ATS-UTS « PST ara ‘ > 
choir in addition to teaching classes in church music. Only one life, ‘twill soon be past. Only what’s 


for Christ .will last.” Married, 31 years of age, tw 
children. Established in business, just recently mov 
into a new home. Car payments, house notes, m iscel 
‘Janeous bills that go with a growing family. And j 
bins a feeling that my life wasn’t what Christ wanted1 
school has converted one floor of Watts Dormitory to be. What could be done about it? 3 


=~ 


into housekeeping apartments for families. Reattion skeen cree tone the usualone. Clu 
WHAT'S IN A NAME? jobs. burs was ae oy Lg url oe a ev 
then, how to select a that wou ive the nn 
When the school was established in 1914 by the peace that I was oviegs What would Pat, my wil 
Yaa alae ce we gure : 7 & the say? And tow shout Maia wad Sandy? How ol 
eneral Assembly's training school for lay workers. my actions affect them? 4 
Later this phrase became the official name. For some Prayer must be the first step in this process. 
98 — — have ag age all over the and ‘I talked aver the cke of what any ché 
a aE lial teint Ma pects 
urc : - ing vacua this unwieldy title give way to a might m and prayed, separately and togel : 
ee eee aE A oe ee about this problem. We talked with Dr. and M 
| cen ee 0 ine saga y oo ssaepbee ne sen Charlie W. Shedd, our minister and his wife,’ 
an extensive survey by mail among alumni, friends, Memérial Drive Church as Souston. We then 
pastors, directors of Christian education, and members cided Gint a fuiltinek church eation Waste alll 
of the Church at large. The response showed a wide- Things were beginning to jell now. Further co 7 
pred sentiment thatthe nan ofthe school shoud ggg and dissusions guided constant By 
= pk sae, -¥s led to our decision Eslers were going tu B 
The Presbyterian School of Christian Education, ae 
Presbyterian Church US.” It remains for the General 
Assembly, meeting in Atlanta the last of this month, to 
make the final decision. The motto, “Appointed to 
Serve,” will be retained. 
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(Continued, page 21) 
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A PROGRAM of field work enables 
each student to put into practice 
the theories of the classroom. Here 


ward of a Richmond hospital. Students 
work in local churches, community 
centers, institutions, kindergartens, 
and on college campuses. 
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THE ESLER FAMILY—Leonard and Patsy 
with daughters Martha and Sondy— 
admire the new baby. 


_ mond for a two-year course in Christian Education 
at the Assembly's Training School! We thought of 
_ the work of the director of Christian education, but 
_ with an open mind to other possibilities of service. 
Of course it wasn’t quite that easy. What if they 
_ wouldn't take me? I didn’t even know the entrance 
requirements of the school. So convinced were we 
that this was what Christ really wanted us to do, we 
didn't stop to consider these necessary details. 
Then came my first contact with ATS. I wrote for 
application blanks and other information. I received 
‘them immediately and-can still remember the letter 
‘that came also. It was one of encouragement and love. 
Our decision was announced to the Session of our 
church so that I might have their backing. We will 
forever be indebted to them for the enthusiasm and 
_ Spirit with which they have supported us, both finan- 
cially and prayerfully. 
____ Our attention then turned to getting ourselves ready. 
_ For what, we were not quite sure. We had our house 
to sell, furniture to move, packing to do. We finally 
_ decided to sell our furniture, as moving it was expen- 
_ Sive. Anyway we needed the money. The time came 
_ and we left for Richmond, 1400 miles from home. 
_ But what about my decision to choose ATS for 
Preparation? Are the courses what I thought they 
' Would be? Am I getting from the classroom what I 
3 feel I need? Are Bible courses really necessary to 
bea DCE? 
© It tock only my first summer of field work to con- 
‘Vince me that the curriculum here is exactly what is 
Needed. Bible courses, theology, and classes in specific 
Programs all dovetail into the whole picture. 
_ Decisions are never easy to make. This was no 
) €xeeption. But as we look back now, we are very 
» lad to be at ATS. Our lives are richer and fuller 
being here. . ; END 
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IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


In addition to the regular course of study, ATS offers 
other opportunities for continuing their education to 
people already working in the Church. Three kinder- 
garten workshops, lasting three or five days, were 
offered this year at the school’s well-equipped, modern 
demonstration kindergarten directed by Miss Jose- 
phine Newbury. 

These workshops included observation in the kinder- 
garten, attendance at one class for ATS students, con- 
ferences with the director, opportunities for preview- 
ing audio-visual and other teaching materials, and one 
afternoon discussion group dealing with problems 
chosen by the group for study. 

Another opportunity for continuing education is 
offered annually to six directors of Christian educa- 
tion by special invitation to return as guests of the 
school for twelve days. Under the direction of Dr. 
Sara Little the experienced directors explore specific 
questions through study and consultation. They often 
give practical help and counsel to ATS students as 
well. A stimulating feature last year was a week-end 


A NUMBER of students from other countries attend ATS 
each year. Shown here are students from Brazil, Japan, 
and Ceylon. 
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MODERN, well-equipped kindergarten is directed by Miss Josephine 
Newbury, shown at left in middle picture. Observation booth features 
ear phones and one-way glass. 


HELP WANTED! 


workshop on “The Arts, the Church, and Communica- 
tion” conducted by Miss Margaret Rigg, an ATS 
alumna, now managing editor of motive magazine. 


CURRICULUM 


In addition to the basic courses in Bible, theology 
and Christian education, the curriculum has been 
broadened to include recreation and camping. For 
the first time, ATS has this year a full-time professor 
of missions, Dr. Bruce Cumming, former missionary 
to Korea. 





Miss Stella Pearce of Atlanta, Ga., and Miss Betsy 
Wilson of Montreat, N.C., are the first students who 
will complete a joint program combining social work 
and Christian education. This is an arrangement 
whereby a student may live and study on the Train- 
ing School campus, and take courses also in social 
work at Richmond Professional Institute, in order to 
earn a master’s degree in Christian education from 
ATS and a certificate in social work from the graduate 
school of social work at RPI. 

Graduate students may enroll for courses offered at 
Union Theological Seminary, and seminary students 
receive credit for courses taken at ATS. 
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DEAN AND PROFESSOR, Dr. Patrick H. Carmichael retires 
this year after twelve years at the Assembly’s Training School. 


ACADEMIC STANDING 


ATS is a fully accredited educational institution. It 
is accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools on the undergraduate level 
and by the American Association of Schools of Reli- 
gious Education on the graduate level. 

This high academic rating and accreditation, as well 
as the rising status of educational work in the Church, 
has been in large part due to the persistent and 
untiring efforts of Dr. Patrick H. Carmichael who 
retires this year after twelve years of association with 
the school, as both professor and dean of the faculty. 
A native of Alabama, Dr. Carmichael was a pharma- 
cist before entering Princeton Theological Seminary 
to study for the ministry. He holds the doctor of 
philosophy degree from New York University, and 
has written or edited a number of brochures and 
books including the popular twosome: Understanding 
the Books of the Old Testament, and Understanding 
the Books of the New Testament. 

He came to ATS from many years’ experience as a 
pastor, as a faculty member of Columbia Theological 
Seminary, and as director of leadership education for 
the Board of Christian Education. 

Hundreds of ATS alumni around the world have 
had their lives enriched by the gentle, kindly ways 
of “Dr. Pat,” and will learn with real regret of his 
approaching retirement from the ATS faculty. The 
faculty will miss him, too, for he is known as “the 
encourager’—the one who “notices” and speaks the 
encouraging word when it is most needed. 






RECRUITMENT: WHOSE JOB? 


The school is making its own extensive efforts in 
enlistment. A deputation team of students has a busy 
schedule of speaking engagements in churches and 
colleges all over the South in addition to a. full sched- 
ule of classes. But the job is too big for just one arm 
of the Church. 

Local churches clamoring for directors of Christian 
education might well examine themselves to see if they 
are encouraging their own young people to consider 
this field, and if they are making information available 
to their older adults, too. Many ATS students are 
“recruited” after years of experience in other voca- 
tions, and these more mature students are eagerly 
sought by prospective employers. 

In a denomination of 800,000 members there should 
be many times more volunteers for church-related jobs 
than there are now in our denomination. Many people 
simply do not know of the opportunities and needs. 

Almost all ATS students report that it requires a 
big step of faith to enter the Training School to prepare 
for a church-related vocation; most of them do not 
know when they arrive exactly where or in what 
capacity they may be called to serve. But they come 
with a willingness to serve their Lord and with pa- 
tience to await His direction. 


END 




















































By DULANEY KOINER SNOW 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


world today, say travel agents. They are always 
looking for new places to visit, sometimes even 
before countries are open to tourists. 

Like our fellow-countrymen, our family is fond of 
“going places and seeing things,” but perhaps best 
of all we like getting acquainted with the people 
who live in distant places. Some of our most pleasant 
memories during the years are of church services we 
attended while on vacation trips. 

We have found that attending church helps us keep 
our habit of Sabbath observance and affords a brief 
break-through of our tour schedule to be part of a 
Christian congregation with the feeling of kinship 
that gives. Sometimes the service has been in a 
language of which we understood little, but we liked 
being there just the same. 

One sparkling Sunday in June we were on Jamaica’s 
north shore, a beauty spot described in glowing words 
by Columbus when he was among the first boatload 
of Spanish “tourists” to arrive in 1494. 

In the ancient town of Montego Bay, County Corn- 
wall, churches were listed on our hotel bulletin board 
and we found that St. Paul’s Presbyterian scheduled 
morning service at 8:30 in Calvary Baptist Church. 

This early hour was necessary because the two con- 
gregations were sharing one church. A small earth- 
quake in 1957 damaged the walls of St. Paul’s so 
they had to be torn down. A new sanctuary is being 
built on the same site using the original stone from 
the earlier church erected in 1886, but now reinforced 
with steel to withstand tropical storms and stresses. 

Calvary Church differed from many similar sanctu- 
aries in the United States only in that its high-backed 
pews were of mahogany and its tall windows had 
neither glass nor screens. We sat in the beauty of 
that Sunday morning and were thankful for all our 
blessings. 

Listening to the organ prelude we lost our feeling 


A woriat are the most eager sight-seers in the 


Some of our most pleasant 
memories are of church 
services we attended while 


of strangeness as the familiar order of worship began. 
The pastor was on his holiday, as the British put it, 
and the headmaster of Albion Government School 
spoke in his place. 

Well remember his sermon for a long time for the 
timely subject well presented as well as for the de- 
lightful British accent in which it was delivered. 

Afterward we walked a few blocks to the manse 
where church school classes were meeting until a 
new educational building could be completed. My 
husband, who teaches Pioneers, visited with more 
than 40 young people of that age group. They filled 
the pastor’s large garage to overflowing. 

I “observed” in the Primary department assembled 
in the pastor’s study and on the veranda. Both of us 
were delighted to have the opportunity to tell the 
attentive boys and girls of St. Paul’s about our church 
school in St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Each vacation we are increasingly aware that Chris- 
tians are not divided by geography, language, or 
color. These are all artificial barriers which divide the 
human family. Miss Dorothy Williams, sister of the 
pastor of St. Paul’s, expressed it this way when she 
said, “Take our greetings to your church in Florida. 







THE AUTHOR in Jamaica in- 
spects original stone of a 
church built in 1886. 
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We were glad to have you with us today as it makes 
us feel we have brothers and sisters in other lands.” 
One day we hope to visit Jamaica again and be in 


Montego Bay on a.Sunday, for we have friends at 
St. Paul’s Church. 


Awortuer year we were high in the moun- 
tains of Mexico in the ancient silver city of Taxco, 
now a national monument. While exploring its steep, 
rock-paved streets we came upon a white church with 
“Iglesia Presbyteria” beautifully lettered on it in black. 

It wasn’t Sunday but somewhere inside, the choir 
was practicing an anthem, so we sat on the stone 
steps and rested as we listened. We've always re- 
gretted we did not stay over the weekend and attend 
a Presbyterian service in Mexico. 

In Haiti we did not discover a Presbyterian church 
but we did visit the Episcopal Cathedral of St. Trinité, 
famous for its murals. The Haitian artists imagined 
how Jesus would have appeared if he had lived in 
Haiti. Their paintings executed in dramatic, bold 
colors brought art experts to Port-au-Prince from 
three continents. 

Another Sunday we will always remember was 
spent in Ciudad Trujillo, capital of the Republic of 
Dominica, while island-hopping by air through the 
West Indies. Within a few blocks of the Hotel Jaruga, 
on pleasantly shaded streets which might have been 
a suburb of any Florida city, we were directed to a 
small church of very modern architecture in a garden 
setting. 

We understood little of the Spanish service except 
“el dia de la papa”—it was Father's Day—but we felt 
a kinship with the congregation who smiled their 
welcome to us. 

Still another year we explored the island of New 
Providence in the Bahamas, and wished we had the 
time and wherewithal to wander by boat to many 
more of the 700 widely scattered islands of this group. 
In Nassau, capital city of the Bahamas, we found the 
only Presbyterian church in these islands. 

The earliest settlers during the two centuries that 
followed Columbus’s discovery of the Bahamas in 
1492 were hardly the kind of people to establish a 
church, for they were pirates and buccaneers. But in 
the eighteenth century more respectable settlers be- 
gan to arrive and among them were a number of 


sturdy Scotsmen and their families. In 1798 these 
Scots organized a St. Andrew's Society, which still 
exists, and St. Andrew’s Kirk followed soon afterward. 

Since tourism is big business in Nassau, a large 
part of the congregation on any Sunday is made up 
of people from the United States, Canada, and Britain. 
St. Andrew’s is known as the “Visitors’ Church.” 

Again our visit coincided with the pastor's holiday 
and Rev. Edward Bragg had exchanged pulpits with 
Dr. Ronald S. Wilson of Westminster Presbyterian 
Church in Miami, who told us he was greatly enjoying 
his stay on New Providence Island. 

Historic St. Andrew's Kirk (Church of Scotland) is 
a handsome white building surrounded by grounds 
containing colorful tropical shrubs and trees, on the 
hillside above the beautiful harbor. Not far up the 
same hill is the Governor's House, approached by 
wide white steps and guarded by stiffly erect, hand- 
some Bahamians in striking uniforms. 

While the Duke of Windsor was governor of the 
Bahamas he and the Duchess were the witnesses of 
a marriage at St. Andrew’s Kirk and their signatures 
appear in its marriage register. 

Historic memorial plaques of marble line the walls 
of this kirk and it has beautiful stained glass windows, 
but most memorable to us was the friendly, cordial 
welcome we received. As with St. Paul’s Church in 


Jamaica, we hope to vacation in Nassau again, and. 


learn to know these friendly people better. 

When we return home each year from our brief 
travels away from our own country we sing this 
favorite hymn with better understanding: 


In Christ there is no East or West, 

In Him no South or North; 

But one great fellowship of love 
Throughout the whole wide earth. END 
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place in the Westminster Fellowship of the 

University of Texas. During those two years 
a group of students, in co-operation with the Student 
Christian Movement of Brazil, planned three work 
camps in Brazil and raised about $10,000 to send 
students to them. About 30 North Americans and 
60 Brazilians took part, but the influence went far 
beyond the 90 people directly involved. 


Why This Prodigious Activity? 


The idea was born in 1952 when several American 
students attended Ecumenical Work Camps in Europe. 
Through sharing in the experiences of Christian fel- 
lowship and service with students of many nationali- 


| er 1953 to 1955 something unusual was taking 


WORK CAMPERS pause for mid-morning break. 
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ties, they began to be aware of the world dimension 
of the Church’s mission. About the same time the 
persecution of Protestants in Colombia turned their 
attention to Latin America. Little contact had been 
made between the student Christian groups in North 
America and the small, struggling Student Christian 
Movement in Latin America; so our students began 
to investigate the possibilities of such contact. Three 
work camps in Brazil were the immediate result. 
Ecumenical Work Camps sponsored by the youth 
department of the World Council of Churches have 
been in Brazil in“the succeeding years since 1955. 
Three are planned for 1959. 
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What Is a Work Camp? 


A work camp is an instrument for Christian witness 
through service. There are many types of work camps, 
but the common denominator for all is voluntary man- 
ual labor in an area of social need. 

Such a project may be the building of a playground 
or medical dispensary, but in each case a concrete 
physical need is met. The work then becomes a wit- 
ness in action as well as words; it demonstrates that 
Christians are interested in the material as well as 
the spiritual needs of man, and in fact, that these 
two things cannot be separated. Such projects have 
tremendous significance in a country like Brazil where 
it is normally beneath a student’s dignity to work 
with his hands. 

Secondly, a work camp provides students going 
abroad with an opportunity of meeting, and not just 
seeing, another culture. Many thousands of Americans 
go abroad every summer. Most of them go primarily 
to see the tourist sights. A work camp provides an 
opportunity for international contact on a deep level. 
Unlike the average tourist vacation, a work camp 
throws about 25 persons together for one month. A 
great deal usually happens. The whole gamut of emo- 
tions is run from joy and love to conflict. People 
are given the privilege of grating on one another's 
nerves and then praying or digging a ditch together. 
In most of our relationships we either try to pretend 
that conflict does not exist or when it does, we are 
forced to break fellowship with one another. In a 
work camp “unity in Christ” becomes not so much 
a sentimental phrase as something that one is given 
by the grace of God in spite of individual differences. 


Three Work Camps 


Our three work camps in Brazil included the con- 
struction of an apartment house for teachers in a 
Presbyterian orphanage in Rio de Janeiro, the building 
of a church in Recife, and the building of a concrete 
walk up the side of a steep hill in one of the slums 
of Rio. An average day included worship in the morn- 
ings and evenings, six to eight hours of work, and 
either a Bible study or a recreation period at night. 
On the weekends there were swimming parties and 
visits to sights of historical interest. Occasionally 
other social service projects were visited, such as the 
lepers colony in Rio. There were also visits to 
churches and meetings with student Christian groups. 


The Student Christian Movement in Brazil 


But one cannot understand the impact of all this 
upon the students, unless he urtderstands the situation 
in which the Student Christian Movement finds itself 
in Brazil. Brazil is a country in transition. A social, 
political and economic revolution of gigantic propor- 
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By RALPH PERSON 


tions is taking place there. This has been described 
as “the revolt of the masses” because large numbers 
of people in the lower social classes are beginning to 
demand more rights and privileges. The traditional 
pattern of Brazilian society is beginning to break up 
due to pressure from many sides. There is the pres- 
sure of individual self-realization. New ideas of in- 
dividual freedom and social equality are beginning 
to stir among the people as they did in the United 
States several hundred years ago. 

There is the pressure of national self-realization. 
Sometimes this takes the form of government planning. 
Sometimes it takes the form of anti-American feeling 
and the belief that America interferes too much with 
Brazil’s nation-building activities. There are the pres- 
sures of industrialization and urbanization. As Brazil 
begins to step into the modern age there is need for 
industry, and this in turn creates the demand for a 
greater labor force. Thus the cities are rapidly being 
filled and the villages depleted, as the labor force 
moves to the large cities. 

As this shift takes place, there is uprooting of family 
ties and village mores with the result that many of 
the moral and social controls disappear. Moral and 
social chaos often result. 

Another problem confronting the Student Christian 
Movement is the general attitude on the part of stu- 
dents toward religion. Among university students and 
faculty there is almost complete rebellion against 
religion. Both Catholicism and Protestantism are 
looked down upon and both are associated with super- 
stition and emotionalism. On the other hand the 
intellectuals do not seem to be captivated by any 
particular philosophical system unless it is a general 
sort of materialism. 

Organization of an effective Student Christian 
Movement is another problem. Many of the universi- 
ties in Brazil do not have campuses as do our univer- 
sities. The different academic departments are scat- 


THE AUTHOR is a graduate of 
the University of Texas and Austin 
Presbyterian Seminary. He has 
worked not only with work camps 
in Brazil but has also studied and 
worked with the Student Christian 
Movement in India. He is now 
University Pastor at the University 
of Texas, Austin. 
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tered all over the large cities, and there are small 
numbers of Protestant students in many of the depart- 
ments. There are few leaders to give direction to 
student Christian work and not enough money to 
support them even if they could be found. 

We could go on compiling a list of problems that 
confront the Brazilian Student Christian Movement. 
These are given only to illustrate the kind of situation 
into which our American students were plunged when 
they took part in these very first summer work camps 
in Brazil between 1953 and 1955. It was a disturbing 
experience for many of our students, but it revealed 
to others the shallowness of their thinking about what 
it means to be a Christian in the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury. When this experience took place within the con- 
text of a work camp where Christian fellowship and 
service and Bible study were operative, students began 
to look at the world “with a new pair of glasses.” 

Brazilian students, on the other hand, were forced 
to put away many of their prejudices about Americans, 
and tackled their own problems in new ways. 

Last of all, students from both nations carried away 
with them a new vision of the world Church which 
they shared with students in their own countries who 
had not been able to attend the work camps. END 
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UR EARTH'S POPULATION is now increasing by 117,- 

000 people every day . . . three times as fast as 

in 1915! Man-made satellites may one day 
enable man to control the weather . . . but nuclear 
war could destroy all civilization before such an 
achievement is possible! In 1970, there will be six 
million college students or twice as many as there are 
today . . . and jet planes are already zooming from 
New York to London in six hours! 

Just as city planners now work to control and plan 
the growth of great new cities in locations dictated 
by new industrial developments, so the Church must 
project its plans and raise its sights to keep up with 
the future spiritual needs of men and women. 

In short, future generations may need “space ships” 
for their weekend trips to outer space, but they will 
also need the agencies and institutions of our Church 
if we are to be equipped to meet Christ’s challenge 
to “go ye forth . . . and teach the Gospel.” 


An Encouracine forward step in our Church 
away from “horse and buggy” finance has been the 
reorganization of the Presbyterian Foundation, Inc. 
(US) during the past two years. This is the one 
agency established at the Assembly-wide level which 
is working to awaken every Presbyterian to the fact 
that there is an official channel by which he may 
legally, and if he so wishes, confidentially, strengthen 
any phase of the work of his Church by means of 
either a bequest or a lifetime gift. 

With the leadership of Dr. John R. Cunningham as 


By ROBERT J. SAILSTAD 
Davidson, N.C. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN KESSLER 
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Dr. John R. Cunningham is execu- 
tive director of the Presbyterian 
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TRUSTEES of the Presbyterian Foundation are (seated) Rev. J. Cecil Lawrence; Dr. John R. Cunningham, 

executive director; Mrs. C. S. Ragland; Dr. F. L. Jackson; Mrs. A. R. Craig. Standing are Mr. J. P. Hobson; 7 
Mr. L. L. Rose; Mr. Kenneth S. Keyes; Mr. 1. W. Stewart; Rev. J. C. Frist; Mr. W. R. Perkins Jr.; Mr. P. E. 
Manners; Mr. J. S. Cansler; Mr. A. V. Pritchartt, and Rev. W. H. Kadel. 


its executive director, the foundation is telling the 
story of how a Christian’s will can be much more 
than merely a legal document . . . of how it can be 
a final and clear-cut recognition of the fact that “where 
your treasure is, there will your heart be also.” 

How is the Presbyterian Foundation doing this job? 
A first, essential step is simply encouraging our people 
actually to write wills. A recent survey of university 
alumni revealed that 47 per cent of those studied had 
written no will at all, and that 51 per cent of the 
journalists in the group, 46 per cent of the engineers, 
and a surprising 29 per cent of the lawyers had not 
made wills. The chaos and waste that occur when a 
person dies without a will is graphically described by 
Mrs. Catherine Marshall in her recent book, To Live 
Again. (See excerpts page 31.) 

Secondly, the foundation and its fifteen trustees, 
aided by key laymen and ministers everywhere, are 
urging individual men and women to “remember the 
Church” in their wills. This is something that most 
Christians may mean to do. It is surprising, however, 
to find how often an otherwise devout and well-mean- 
ing church member has completely ignored his re- 
sponsibility and opportunity in this regard. 

Thirdly, the foundation stands ready to promote the 
effectiveness of all the official boards and institutions 
of our Church bv making every Presbyterian aware 
of (1) how his giving may be planned on a business- 
like, long-term basis, and (2) how .he may support 
and perpetuate the cause or causes of his choice. 

Suppose, as it happened recently, that a church 
member mentioned to his minister that he “wanted 
to leave some money to the Church” but he “didn't 
know exactly how to do it.” From there on, it was a 
quiet but inspiring example of planned Christian 
stewardship. The church member, his pastor, several 
members of his family, and his attorney worked as a 
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PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION ACTS ON AN ASSEMBLY-WIDE LEVEL 


team with the executive director of the foundation in 
an effort to plan a far-sighted bequest program. 

In this particular case, an office building worth 
about $150,000 was given by the family to our Church 
through the Presbyterian Foundation. The trustees 
of the foundation will administer this gift on a per- 
petual basis so that the annual income from the prop- 
erty will be held and “used generally for the religious, 
missionary, and educational plans of the Presbyterian 
Foundation.” In this instance, the donor can be 
certain, even if it becomes wise at some future date 
to sell this property, that the total return from such 
a sale (without any “capital gains” tax deduction) 
will become part of the total invested assets of the 
foundation . . . earmarked to support in perpetuity 
whatever programs of the Church the donor and his 
family would support if they were alive. 

In other cases, men and women of more modest 
means are assigning life insurance policies to the 
foundation in order to perpetuate their annual sub- 
scription to various benevolent causes within the 
Church that hold their interest. A real satisfaction 
and peace of mind can thus be achieved by church 
members whose children are now grown up and not 
in need of the “insurance protection” necessary dur- 
ing earlier years. , 

There is no set, rule-of-thumb formula by which a 
Presbyterian can take advantage of his foundation. 
Each of us is first challenged to become well informed 
about its functions and expanding plan of operation. 
Discussions of ‘its work by men of the Church, by 
women’s groups, or by key committees at the local 
church or Presbytery level are being used to give the 
foundation the impetus and broad understanding it 
deserves. Booklets, newsletters, and filmstrips regard- 
ing the work of the foundation are available upon 
request to the offices of the foundation (1005 Wa- 
chovia Bank Building, Charlotte 2, N.C.). 


Minister Shortage Grows Greater 


New. Presbyterian Colleges Needed 
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A srupy of the historical records of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church makes it clear that the 
General Assembly has had, since 1861, “trustees who 
were empowered to receive, hold, employ, and dispose 
of the estates and property, real, personal, and mixed, 
which from time to time may be acquired by gift, 
devise, bequest, purchase, or otherwise.” In such 
widely separated years as 1872 and 1925 the powers 
of the trustees in this regard were enlarged, but it 
was not until 1956-57 that (1) a definite program was 
begun to acquaint the people of our whole Church 
with the purposes and uses of the Presbyterian Foun- 
dation; (2) the charter was amended to give the 
foundation its present legal and corporate name, i.e., 
The Presbyterian Foundation, Inc., (US); and (3) the 
number of trustees was changed from nine to eighteen. 

For almost a century, therefore, there has been an 
official channel through which gifts and bequests could 
be made to the Presbyterian Church US. Unfortu- 
nately, the opportunity was largely unpublicized dur- 
ing much of this period and the program was operated 
without an executive staff or permanent headquarters. 
As a result, our Church has not had the “gifts that 
endure” which have given strength and stability to 
some of the other denominations of our land. 

For the past year and a half, however, our Church 
has had the benefits of the reorganized program 
carried forward by the Presbyterian Foundation. 
Nine new trustees, including two women, have been 
added to.the Board. Forty-five endowed funds are 
now held by the foundation trustees in perpetuity, 
with income distributed regularly to every Board and 
most of the institutions of our Church. Bequests 
totalling approximately $2,400,000 are administered 
by the foundation. 

We Presbyterians must underwrite by special gifts 
and bequests the large capital expenditures by which 
the Church must and will adapt itself with divine 
guidance to our changing times and to the centuries 
that lie ahead. END 
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YE FAIT 


Joyful and triumphant, 
Come ye to Bethlehem. 
Adore the Lord, 

Born this happy morning! 


Raise the strain 

Of triumphant gladness. 
Welcome Jesus’ resurrection. 
’Tis the spring of souls today. 


We who sell “high fidelity,” are we a faithful people? 
Or is the psalmist’s ancient plaint descriptive of our age: 
“Help, Lord, for there is no longer any that is: godly; for 
the faithful have vanished from the sons of men”? (Ps. 12:1.) 

In answer we may point to the throngs who fill our 
churches at Christmas and Easter as witness to a faithful 
and godly generation. But in our hearts we know that 
fidelity cannot be reckoned on a seasonal basis, and that 
every Christian must measure his faithfulness, not by the 
attenuated standards of the world, but by the commandments 


of the One who Himself is: 


a 8 eee rere eee I Pet. 4:19 
Pampi Ged and Lord... 2.6. Deut. 7:9 
Faithful High Priest . . . . Il Thess. 3:3; Heb. 2:17 
ae ee eee Rev. 1:5 
Faithful though we are faithless . . . II Tim. 2:13 


and who calls us to 
“Be faithful unto death, and I will give you the 
crown of life.” (Rev. 2:10. See also Ps. 101:6! 
Prov. 28:20; Matt. 25:21, 23.) 

Between the joyous afirmations, “born of the Virgin 
Mary,” and “the third day He rose again from the dead,” 
comes the awful confirmation that “He suffered under Pon- 
tius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried.” The faithful 
are those who endure with Christ this winter between Christ- 
mas and Easter. They are few, in any generation; but it is 
they who can hail the day of resurrection with the ancient 
Greek greeting, “Christos anesti!” 

It is from the Greek Church that we get our Easter hymn. 
St. John of Damascus, ene of the last of the Church fathers, 
wrote it about the middle of the eighth century as an ode 





NOTE: Harry Webb Farrington’s “I know not how 
that Bethlehem’s Babe,” No. 224 in THE HYMNBOOK, 
is an American hymn which treats. the birth and death 
and resurrection of Jesus in its three short stanzas. Written 
about 1200 years after our Hymn of the Month, it could 
be used to supplement it in the weeks following Easter, 
which falls early this year. EVERY Sunday, however, 
is for us a celebration of Jesus’ resurrection, so it is not 
inappropriate to consider the April selection at any season. 




















“If we have died with him, 
we shall also live with him.” 


to be used on St. Thomas’ Day. The underlying pattern 
of his thought is drawn from “The Song of Moses” (Exod. 
15), which celebrates the Hebrews’ crossing over from bond- 
age to freedom. Our English version, which faithfully 
follows the original, we owe to John Mason Neale (1818- 
1866), son of an Evangelical clergyman, but later a member 
of the High Church’ Movement of England. His interest in 
the old Latin and Greek hymns expressed itself in many 
fine translations, sixteen of which we have in The Hymn- 
book, including the irreplaceable “O Come, O Come 
Emanuel,” “All Glory, Laud, and Honour,” and “Jerusalem 
the Golden.” 

The tune, st. KEVIN, composed by Sir Arthur Sullivan 
(of Gilbert & Sullivan operetta fame, to whom we are 
indebted for a number of useful hymn tunes), is simple 
enough, to be used where words only are available, provided 
the organist furnishes leadership. Its suitability for a pro- 
cessional is in keeping with the opening call to the faithful 
to come. The words are well worth special study. Family 
prayers, youth programs, as well as private meditations for 
the entire month, can easily be developed from a considera- 
tion of the Scriptural, doctrinal, and historical background 
suggested above, and from the wealth of pictures the poet 
has painted in his zeal to convey to us the meaning of Jesus’ 
resurrection. 


“Come, ye faithful, raise the strain 
Of triumphant gladness: 

God hath brought His people forth 
Into joy from sadness. 

Now rejoice, Jerusalem, 

And with true affection 

Welcome in unwearied strains 
Jesus’ resurrection. 


Tis the spring of souls today: 
Christ hath burst His prison, 
And from three days’ sleep in death 
As a sun hath risen; 
All the winter of our sins, 
Long and dark, is flying 
From His light, to whom we give 
Laud and praise undying.” 
—NANCY WHITE THOMAS 
Richmond, Virginia 
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from 
TO LIVE AGAIN 


by Catherine Marshall 


When Peter Marshall, Chaplain of the US Senate, 
died suddenly nine years ago, he left a widow and 
small son—but no will. In her book, Mrs. Marshall 
tells of the subsequent problems and anxieties the lack 
of a will created. Here is “must” reading for every 
husband and wife... 


“Peter—to the surprise of all who had known him 
well—had left no will. Apparently he had thought 
that since he possessed little other than insurance, 
making me the sole beneficiary of that took care of 
the situation. If only he had known how much it left 
to be taken care of! Yet in thinking a will unimportant 
for those with a small or moderate estate, my husband 
was not unusual. I learned later that an estimated 70 
per cent of American property owners die intestate. 

“The first business complication developed when 
Peter's checking account (we did not have a joint one) 
was frozen. Consequently, no money could be drawn 
out even for funeral expenses and immediate needs. 
All of the insurance policies were in a strong box at 
the bank. That box was immediately sealed by the 
bank under the Internal Revenue Department's regula- 
tions. It took three weeks of cutting red tape before 
even the insurance agent could get into the strong 
box ‘to initiate the collection of death proceeds,’ as 
the insurance term has it. 

“Then I learned that, under District of Columbia 
law, when a man dies without a will, after all the debts 
are paid, his widow receives one-third of his estate, 
his child or children, two-thirds. It was necessary for 
me to appear in probate court to post an expensive 
bond and to be made administratrix of Peter’s affairs. 
Everything thereafter came under the jurisdiction of 
this court. Not even funeral expenses, doctor or hos- 
pital bills, nor ordinary household expenses could be 
paid until the court passed on them. 


ww 


“It seemed that almost daily, everywhere I turned, 
legal proof of my husband’s death was required. 
Finally I had a whole sheaf of photostats of his death 
certificate made. To the uninitiated in grief, this may 
seem like a small matter. Still it scarcely has a sooth- 
ing effect on the bereaved. 

“Then came the day when I had to reappear in pro- 
bate court to be made Peter John’s guardian. Since 
then, I have been required to give a detailed financial 


Reprinted with permission of the publishers, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. Copyright 1957 by Catherine Marshall. 


the need for a 


WILL 


accounting of my guardianship to the court each year. 
This will go on until my son becomes of age. Each 
year the account figures must be sworn to before a 
notary public. Each year a fee must be paid to the 
office of register of wills for the accounting. 

“The amount. of cash in Peter’s checking account at 
the time of his death was not large. Most of this had 
been given to us as a gift on the occasion of our tenth 
anniversary at the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, and had been meant to pay part of our ex- 
penses for a trip abroad. Yet by the time the final 
accounting is made to the probate court, almost every 
cent of that original sum will have been drained away 
in legal and court costs. 

“When I discovered the amazing amount of red tape 
involved even with such a small estate, I almost ran 
to a lawyer to get help in making a will of my own. 
Not only that, but I began urging my parents and close 
friends to consider the same move. Though in my 
case there was little left to leave anyone, I reasoned 
that the tiny sum involved in making a will might 
some day save many times that amount in fees for deal- 
ing with quite unnecessary legal technicalities. 


“Of course, Peter had no idea of all this. Yet some 
of his close friends were lawyers. And often he him- 
self had been called on to help the recently bereaved 
in practical matters as well as spiritual ones. I mar- 
veled that he had never even once encountered some 
other widow entangled in the same difficulties with 
which I was wrestling.” END 
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Tue 1959 Birthday Offering will go 
as a gift to the Brazilian Presbyterian Church 
on the one hundredth anniversary of the coming 
of the Presbyterian Church to Brazil. It will be 
used by that Church to establish a school for the 
training of lay leadership. 

The women of the Presbyterian Church US 
and the United Presbyterian Church USA are 
uniting their gifts. This will make possible a 
great and effective institution that should not 
only express our gratitude to God for the past 
hundred years of work in Brazil, but have tre- 
mendous influence in the growth and life of the 
Church in the. next hundred years. 


UNTIL recent years Brazil’s population has lived along the 
east coast of this large country, three-fourths of the people 
living on one-tenth of the land. Sao Paulo, Brazil’s second 
largest city, is said to be the fastest growing city in the world. 


‘W DEEP in the heart of Brazil, people living along the 
Amazon River are far removed from the modern buildings 
and bustle of city life. This Christian family’s occupation is 
gathering Brazil nuts. 





Budi Se. j : ,* ~ : : Son 
THE PRESBYTERIAN Church of Recife is one of the older, 
well-established churches. A Brazilian pastor, Boanerges Ribeiro, 


gives us some insights into the Presbyterian Church in Brazil in 
this Centennial year: 


“As of July, 1946, we had 50,000 communicant members 
in our church; in the 1957 statistics, you will find 103,000 
communicants, but to minister to this fast-growing church, 
we have little more than 350 ministers.” 





Birthday... 


are celebrated by 


creating a school 


to train Christian 


Sraneeosmeme™ 


laity in Brazil 


M& BEING a mission-minded church, the Presbyterian Church 
of Brazil has sent missionaries to Portugal and carried on a 
vigorous program of national missions and church extension 
at home. This new church was established by one of the 
older churches in Campinas. Quoting Pastor Ribeiro: 


“As of December, 1957, we had 500 organized 
churches; 800 congregations operated as mission chapels; 
2,100 ‘preaching places,’ i.e., places where usually some- 
body preaches at least once a month—places like a farm 
or a churchless town.” 


A LEADING layman preaches in Manaus. 

“You can see that 350 ministers could not be preaching at 

8,400 different places. What is happening? We lay people 
are doing most of the preaching.” 


(See next page) 


My BRAZILIAN children crowd into the Sunday school 
in a newly established church. 


“Besides preaching, every organized church and 
every mission chapel has its Sunday school, and 
of course lay people superintend and teach in 
every school and ol 


THE PROFESSOR of music at Agnes Erskine School records sacred 


music for a radio program being produced at the Audio-Visual 
Center in Recife. 


“Of course everybody wants to sing; Brazilians love Prot- 
estant hymns; somebody is supposed to teach new hymns, 
play organs, lead choirs; women are the leaders in this 
ministry.’ 





(0) 2} (2751 84) 






~ 4 A GROUP of lay people meet to plan together. 


“How are we training Sunday school teachers, and ministers ¢ 
of music, and leaders for every lay group? We are not! We 
just draw some people with good will and hope with God’s : 
help that everything comes out all right.” 
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M& YOUNG PEOPLE occupy the front row at worship serv- 
ices in a new lamp-lit chapel in a needy section of Belem. 


“The young people must have adequate spiritual food. 
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Then, the women’s organizations (about 20,000 strong) * THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH of Brazil has already 

need ideas, plans, studies, retreats, and who are doing staked its claim in the new capital city, having established 

all this? The women.” this church in the workman’s city and having purchased prop- i 
erty for future use within the main city. i 


“This will be a prophetic school: ? 
by its location . . } 
by its emphasis on lay work in the church .. . 
by the attention to the political, financial, industrial and 
academic leaders .. . ' 
by the ecumenical outlook and missionary vision of the : 
Gospel preached to the whole Latin American people. ¢ 
PHOTOS BY LEON KOFOD | 
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MMR DEEP in the interior of Brazil in an area which 
only a short time ago was the home of wild animals 
and snakes, a city of ultra-modern buildings is rising 
to create Brasilia, the future capital of Brazil. 


“What do we intend to do with the Presbyterian 
women’s gift? We intend to build in our new 
capital, Brasilia, a training center for lay people, 
with emphasis on women’s work.” 
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if Meditation 





(God of Grace 


“My grace is sufficient for thee.” 


HE THRILL of this great promise lies in the fact 
Teer it is spoken from the crucible of life. Here 
are not words written by a philosopher in the 
unbroken quietness of his study or spoken by one 
who is a spectator from some ivory tower of life. Here 
are words speaking to the experience of a man who 
has been bloodied in life, who knows the reality of 
tragedy of an unwanted thorn in the flesh, yet who 
affirms the faith that in it all God’s grace is sufficient. 
This great promise we need. The love of God seen 
outpoured in Christ is sufficient today to meet the 
challenges of life which assail-us. 


The Challenge of the Past. No one can look back 
at the past with honesty who is not forced finally to 
drop his eyes in shame. Each one of us could well 
carry into today the burdens of yesterday's failures. 
We have even coined in our day a phrase to describe 
the challenge of the past, “the guilt complex.” Count- 
less numbers of people are handicapped in life by 
the memory of the past. We fail to lay hold of the 
promise that His grace is sufficient. Remember how 
Bunyan’s Christian starts out in Pilgrim’s Progress 
toward the Celestial City carrying “a great burden 
upon his back.” “He came to a place somewhat as- 
cending, and upon that place stood a cross, and a 
little below, in the bottom a Sepulchre—just as Chris- 
tian came up with the Cross, his burden loosed from 
off his shoulders and fell off his back and began to 
tumble, and so continued to do till it came to the 
mouth of the sepulchre when it fell in.” So, we today 
need not carry the burden of the past, for the grace 
of the Cross is sufficient if we bring our failures to it. 


Il CORINTHIANS 12:9 


The Challenges of the Present. But for a great 
number of us, the great challenge of life is the facing 
and living of each day. The morning headlines greet 
us each morning with the tragedies of the day—the 
brutalities, the prejudices, the hatred among men 
that seem to blacken the day—but His grace is suffi- 
cient for this day. During the Second World War, 
London was devastated with fire bombs. On the 
morning after the worst raid had been carried out, 
one of the correspondents of a London newspaper 
wrote these words: “Did you see the cross on top 
of St. Paul’s last night? Amid all the smoke and fire 
and destruction, it seemed to glow with an unparalleled 
brightening.” This is the experience of the Christian 
—that never is God’s love more evident, never does 
the power of the Cross shine so brightly than: in the 
shadows of life. His grace is sufficient for this day. 


The Challenges of the Future. While there may be 
some who are challenged not by the past or the 
present, none of us can look to the future without 
being challenged. Like Robert Burns, “forward 
though I canna see, I guess and fear.” So the world 
in which we live with its expanding universe and its 
shrinking earth may seem fearful, but the Cross of 
Christ set down in history is God’s pledge of His love 
for the world. We do not know what lies ahead any 
more than the rest of the world, but we do know 
that life’s future as well as its present and past is in 
the hands of a God of grace. That is enough. 


“My grace is sufficient for thee.” 


—REV. WELLFORD HOBBIE 
Tarboro, N.C. 
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this generation are “playing it safe.” They have 

been called the “uncommitted” generation. Look 
Up and Live, television program of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, recently analyzed the college stu- 
dents’ compulsive desire for security and conformity. 
In a nation-wide telecast college students were de- 
scribed as graduating from “Upper Middle University 
to the Upper Middle Class” without much thought 
for trying their wings on more adventurous ideas. 

A scholarly survey by Philip E. Jacob entitled 
Changing Values in College has recently pointed up 
the same attitude. The survey’s over-all conclusion is 
that American students, 75 to 80 per cent at least, share 
a pattern of values so nearly alike as to give the im- 
pression that they were “turned out of a common 
mold.” Though some changes do occur in college, 
it is generally a change toward greater conformity and 
uniformity. “There is more homogeneity and con- 
sistency of values among students at the end of their 
four years than when they begin.” 

In this pattern of conformity, almost all students 
express a respect for religion. At the same time, 
Professor Jacob reports, “There is a ‘ghostly quality’ 
about the beliefs and practices of many,” and “few 
students relate the practical course of everyday living 
with their religious beliefs.” 

Confronted by the report’s pessimistic findings and 
challenged by its conclusions, all members of our 
Church need to ask a serious question: What impact 
is our Campus Christian Life ministry, especially 
through the witness given by Westminster Fellow- 
ships, making on basic student values? 


G tis se they call them. The college students of 


Among the many temptations that Westminster Fel- _ 


lowships—the Presbyterian college students’ organiza- 
tions—are subject to, I wish to submit five particular 
dangers that perhaps deserve the special attention of 
the “Committee for Self-Examination.” They may be 
described as the temptations to moralize, pietize, 
socialize, intellectualize, and extra-curricularize. 














THE TEMPTATION TO MORALIZE 


In the presence of the underlying self-centeredness 
of student life and, more especially, of the increasingly 
flagrant examples of student irresponsibility erupting 
on college campuses across the nation, a_well-nigh 
irresistible impulse arises within a campus religious 
organization, the impulse to say, “Don’t!” This reac- 
tion is often accompanied by a swing toward a 
legalistic moralism. The “in-group” (Westminster 
Fellowship, for instance) self-righteously proceeds to 
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Westminster 
Fellowships’ 


discuss and, finally, to drop into the waste basket of 
contempt the obvious sins of the “out-group” while 
outlining the patterns of conduct by which Christian- 
ity may be defined in campus terms. That is to say, 
Christian groups, charging the citadels of campus sin 
with negatively-oriented programs of moral reforma- 
tion, sometimes forget that they will find Jesus Himself 
“eating and drinking” with His friends, “the publicans 
and sinners.” 


THE TEMPTATION TO PIETIZE 


If moralistic condemnation of campus culture is, 
at best, only a partially valid response, is a pietistic 
retreat any better? Is it wise, is it really Christian, 
for the programs of denominational groups to be 
slanted in the direction of encouraging students to 
turn their backs upon fraternities, sororities and col- 
lege life in general in order to concentrate upon their 
own personal spiritual nurture? Such a slant can very 
easily appear, even without planning, in otherwise 
wholesome Bible study and prayer groups. Who will 
deny that Bible study and group prayer are central 
to the Christian faith? But must not every such en- 
deavor be continually and candidly examined as to its 
relationship to the rest of campus life? Where this is 
not done, the devilish pride in one’s own spirituality— 
the blackest form of sin, according to Jesus—will surely 
take over. To the power of this temptation the prayer 
of St. Francis stands forever as an eloquent reminder: 































ence of a university is the training of the mind, there 
often comes the temptation to make this intellectual 
need of students the basis of yet another kind of 
response possessing only partial validity. Before any- 
one is really aware of what is happening, a sizeable 
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“Lord, protect me against the pride I take in my 
humility.” 


THE TEMPTATION TO SOCIALIZE 


The student is a social animal if ever there was one. 
His social needs are real and very near the surface. 
Let us, then, minister to these needs and, at the same 
time, try to satisfy his deeper, even if unrecognized, 
spiritual hunger. The writer, for one, has heard this 
tune played in many variations by different student 
planning committees; but the basic melody is in- 
variably the same. And who shall say that there is 
not much truth here? Yet how easily this approach, 
too, falls out of focus and becomes merely another 
partially valid, ultimately ineffective response to the 
human situation. For ever so subtly—and sometimes 
not so subtly—the Westminster Fellowship center 
becomes an imitation Greek lodge, complete with TV, 
cokes, and ping-pong. Officers become glad-handers 
exuding the cordiality of “Rush Week”; the minister 
to students finds himself in the role of a super- 
sophisticated master of ceremonies; and the abundant 
life is sold for a mess of cookies! 


THE TEMPTATION TO INTELLECTUALIZE 


To those denominational groups which are alert to 
the fact that, after all, a primary reason for the exist- 














segment of the organization takes on the appearance 
not of a social fraternity, but of an advanced seminar. 
With great earnestness, learned words are solemnly 
uttered as the names of Tillich, Niebuhr, Brunner, 
and Barth are “dropped” on all sides. Surely we are 
called to love God with our minds, but possibly the 
time has come to ask if this means making Niebuhrian 
analyses of, say, The Death of a Salesman at a level 
which leaves the “C” student with his mouth hanging 
open in unholy awe. 


THE TEMPTATION TO EXTRA-CURRICULARIZE 


Perhaps for most denominational student organiza- 
tions on the modern campus this is the most powerful 
temptation of all: to respond to the needs of students 
in terms of a pattern of polarity. This approach as- 
sumes that the student has two basic loyalties in more 
or less separate spheres of life: the world (i.e., the 
campus in all its varied structure) and the Church. 
In practice, however, this dualism tends to break 
down into a pluralism as countless extra-curricular 
activities compete with one another and with the cur- 
riculum for the student's attention and commitment. 
The temptation here is for the Westminster Fellowship 
to enter the competitive fray with the argument that 
“religion” is necessary for the well-rounded person- 
ality. Nevertheless, once the members of the group 
begin to think of their Fellowship as another worth- 
while—even highly worthwhile—extra-curricular activ- 
ity, has not the significance of the whole Gospel for 
the whole man been tragically forgotten? 


POSTSCRIPT 


Such, then, appear to be the principal ways in which 
the wolf of worldly values can slip into the fold of the 
Westminster Fellowship wearing very respectable- 
looking sheep’s clothing. Could it be that the presence 
of this wolf in the campus Christian flock is part of 
the reason why Professor Jacob’s survey found so little 
evidence that the basie values of the self-oriented, 
group-conforming students undergo any significant 
change during their college years? If so, it would 
appear that the next order of business before the 
“Committee for Self-Evaluation” is a thorough re-study 
of the Biblical doctrines of sin, of grace, of justification 
by grace through faith, and of the Church as the 
Covenant Communitv—on campus. END 
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Tuanxs to the Lord for 
the great commandment: “Go ye 
therefore and teach all nations, 
baptising them in the name of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost: Teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you: and, lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” 

Thanks to those who obeyed this 
call and went to foreign lands as 
missionaries. Let me make a per- 
sonal testimony concerning mission- 
ary work. 

I was born in an agricultural vil- 
lage in China. My father was a 
farmer. He had a very difficult 
time getting the kind of education 
he wanted. That made him decide 
to do everything he could toward 


educating others so that many peo- 
ple in the village might have a 
general education. He started his 
project by sending one of his cous- 
ins to the county seat for teacher 
training. His idea was to have that 
man come back to the village later 
and be the principal and teacher of 
the four-grades school in our home 
town. But that man did not com- 
plete his training. 

My father tried twice to educate 
his youngest brother. He failed 
again. So he had to give up his 
hope for educating his own genera- 
tion. 

When it was time to send me to 
a city school for a modern educa- 
tion he persuaded two other fami- 
lies to send their sons also. When 
we were ready to start on our way 
to school in the city he said to us, 


“You know that I have failed 
to educate two other men. Now 
you three are the last experiment 
in giving a modern education to 
some of the people from our vil- 
lage. If you cannot succeed, I 
tell you now there will be no one 
from this village willing to send 
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THE AUTHOR (right) with 
Mr. Charles Ghiselin, former 
principal of Min Deh 

High School at Taichow, 
Kiangsu, China, stands in 
front of United Nations 
Building in New York. 
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By JEN-CHI CHANG 


Orangeburg, S.C. 


his children to the city for fur- 
ther education.” 


That statement from my father 
deeply impressed me. So did an- 
other, made when asked by friends 
and relatives what was his purpose 
in sending me out of the village 
for an education. His friends and 
relatives knew that my father was 
not rich, not even well-to-do. They 
realized that my father worked very 
hard to support me during my 
years in school. He often answered, 


“Don't think that I work so 
hard for this boy’s education be- 
cause I want him to be rich or 
famous in the future. I tell you, 
I do not expect either of these 





THE AUTHOR is professor of 
education at Claflin College in 
Orangeburg, S.C. This account 
of his early life in China will 
give PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
readers a glimpse of early 
Christian witness in that land 
which has since come under 
Communist control. 











things. But I want him to learn 
to be a man, a true man.” 


WE were sent toa pub- 
lic school for the first year. Dur- 
ing that year, when my father came 
to the city, he stayed in a nearby 
hotel instead of the one where he 
used to stay on trips to the city. 
One time he asked us, “Do you 
know why I changed my hotel?” 

We answered, “It is easy for you 
to see us, and also convenient for 
us to call on you after school in the 
afternoon.” 

He continued, “That is not all. 
I want to observe your fellow stu- 
dents and your teachers while I am 
here in the city.” 

There were two things which I 
tried very hard to do. First, I must 
study hard in order not to disap- 
point my father. I must try to show 
the benefit of a modern education 
so that other boys might be sent to 
the city for further schooling. In 
the second place, I wanted to find 
out what was the road “to be a man, 
a true man.” 

It seems to me that I did not find 
out what I wanted from that public 
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school. At the end of the year my 
father told me he did not want me 
to go to that school any more. 

Later my father came back from 
the city and told me he had found 
another school for me. It was not 
so large as the former one, but it 
was a good one. A friend had told 
him of a Christian (mission) school 
named Min Deh in the city of Tai- 
chow (Kiangsu). 

It was a Presbyterian US mis- 
sion school of seven grades. Mr. 
Charles Ghiselin was the principal. 
Later, Dr. R. P. Richardson suc- 
ceeded him. In this school I had 
my first contact with Christian peo- 
ple. The entire atmosphere was 
different from that of the public 
school. The faculty and student 
body were not the same. Every- 
body was full of life and happy 
but they did not talk so loud as 
those in the first school. Their 





REUNION AT MONTREAT for the author 
and Dr. and Mrs. R. P. Richardson and their 
youngest son, Edgar. 


deeds spoke louder than words. 
When I began to try to find the 
cause for the differences, I found 
that the one who has Christ as his 
center of life is a different man. 


I acceprep cunist as my 
Saviour there. After my conversion, 
I took Christ as my center of life. I 
felt the Lord was with me when I 
was in trouble. I felt He had a plan 
for me. Sometimes, I tried to go 
by my own way. This did not work 
out. Then I would search and pray, 
and finally, I recognized that plan. 
I felt a great deal of peace and joy 
after I tried to follow His way. 


This question reflects a concern of many persons who read Chap- 
ter VI of the Confession of Faith and are startled when they find 
this statement about man’s nature. One reason for concern is that 
none of us is as bad as he could be. There is a measure of order 
in our lives, social structures such as the family and government 
exist, and even the Church fathers recognized virtues among the 
pagans. What then does the Confession mean with its “total” lan- 
guage? 

First of all, “depravity” means “twisted.” To say that man is 
totally depraved is to say that he is totally twisted in his being. No 
part of him is excluded from this condition. Man was created to 
have his center in God, but in his sin he has become self-centered. 
He was made for communion with God, but he is now turned in 
on himself. However, this is to be understood extensively and not 
intensively. The extent of man’s sin involves his whole being; no 
relic remains unimpaired. This does not mean, however, that he is 
absolutely evil, as the words seem to suggest. 

Secondly, it is very important that we see the Biblical basis for 
this estimate of man. Our knowledge does not come through com- 
paring one man with another or all men with some idealized pic- 
ture of Adam supposedly based on Genesis. Rather, this estimate 
comes from the revelation of human nature in the life and death of 
Jesus Christ. He is the “proper man.” We read in II Corinthians 
that “we thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all dead.” 
This explains the Confession’s “total” language. Since it was nec- 
essary for Christ to die, without Him we are all dead. At the same 
time there is revealed in Christ the true image of God in which 
man was made and which was lost through sin. My suggestion is 
that you begin your understanding of human nature by looking at 
Him whose death is God’s judgment on our twistedness and whose 
resurrection is the guarantee of our destiny. 


—JAS. I. MCCORD 





God gives me comfort, courage, 
and faith. Take education, for ex- 
ample; neither my father nor my- 
self planned to have college study 
for me. But I felt that God wanted 
me to go on and study. After I 
came to the United States for grad- 
uate study, and I was asked about 
my finance, “faith” was my an- 
swer. One time, a dean of a grad- 


uate school asked me the same 
question, and I replied with the 
same answer. He said, “You must 
have a big faith.” I answered again, 
“Yes, sir, I must have a big one.” 

God helps me to look up toward 
His will. He teaches me concern 
for others and to forget myself. It 
is a great experience in trying to 
live as a Christian. END 
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“Only HALF the goal 
of the 1958 United Clothing Appeal 
was reached.” 


“There is a light in the refugees’ eyes when a 
blanket or coverlet is available or when they spy 
good garments for the children. They search 
eagerly for men’s clothes among the supplies sent 
by Church World Service, but alas they are all 
too few.” 


This description of a clothing distribution in Jeru- 
salem, written by Mrs. Christina H. Jones, paints a 
picture of the need for clothing which could be 
duplicated in many countries all over the world. It 
also points up the fact that to meet this need our 
church people must continue to send usable articles 
to Church World Service. 

Requests from the countries where Church World 
Service is operating call for ten times the amount of 
clothing sent in 1957. It was just this situation which 
led to the launching in early 1958 of the United Cloth- 
ing Appeal of the Churches, a four-year project to 
collect 50 million pounds of clothing. One year has 
already gone by in this program of the Protestant 
Churches in America, during which it was hoped that 
10 million pounds would be received. This is being 
written before the year-end results can be definitely 
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known, but early reports indicate that only half the 
goal will be reached. 


More, much more, needs to be done. Our Church 
is participating whole-heartedly in the United Cloth- 
ing Appeal, stepping up the emphasis on clothing 
contributions. The General Assembly has officially 
recommended “that collections of used clothing, 
blankets, etc., be made by churches at least twice a 
year, and that they be sent designated as contributions 
from the Presbyterian Church, US, to Church World 
Service, New Windsor, Maryland; or Church World 
Service, 4165 Duncan Avenue, St. Louis 10, Missouri.” 
It is important also that 8¢ per pound be sent sepa- 
rately to one of these Church World Service centers 
to help defray expenses. 


In this effort to supply clothing and other similar 
material goods for the needy, the Department of Over- 
seas Relief and Inter-Church Aid is calling on all 
churches and their organizations to take part. The 
helpful work done by the Women of the Church, un- 
tiring in their loving service, has been tremendously 
significant. The month of April, 1959 has been set as 
the time for special clothing drives, but others can be 
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made at any time, this year and in the years to come. 

At a time when the Near East is much in our think- 
ing, both as the World Mission emphasis and as the 
focus of political attention, it is encouraging to be re- 
minded that the Christian Churches have been minis- 
tering to the needy refugees there for many years. 
The following paragraphs have been selected from 
information provided by Mrs. Jones of Jerusalem, re- 
ferred to above, the wife of Rev. A. Willard Jones, 
Church World Service representative in Jerusalem. 

“It is a long line, the Clothes Line of the American 
Churches. It crisscrosses the country from east to 
west, from north to south, and stretches across the 
oceans to touch down in the great cities of the world. 
Hung with garments of every shape and size, use and 
quality, it represents the loving concern of Christian 
folk for their counterparts in other parts of the world. 

“Let us bring this Clothes Line to earth in the his- 
toric cities of the Near East where the Near East 
Christian Council Committee for Refugee Work un- 
dertakes the task of taking the clothes off the line for 
a tremendously large number of Arab refugees. The 
Near East Christian Council for Refugee Work is the 
agency through which Church World Service channels 
its clothing. It needs much because it operates in five 
great cities in five countries. 


CAIRO: “To a downtown clothing center in Cairo 
come the poorest of the poor to choose garments that 
will protect them from the chill winds that blow from 
the desert on a winter night, and will help their chil- 
dren to be decently clad when they go off to school. 
This last is particularly important, for they have their 
pride, these people who are not beggars. Most of them 
had a little money when they fled to Egypt and in the 
early days of exile they maintained themselves with 
sturdy independence. Now, their resources gone, they 
are destitute. 

GAZA: “The Near East Christian Council Commit- 
tee for Refugee Work center in Gaza ministers to 
many of the 220,000 refugees who live in large, 
crowded camps. CWS sends clothing for at least half 
of the refugees and this is distributed by the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency. The Committee 
keeps a percentage of all CWS clothing for about 
3,000 families who do not come under the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency mandate. 

BEIRUT: “To the center in Beirut come ‘the proud 
poor ... Palestinian refugees who have never been 
on UNRWA lists because they were able to manage 
in the early days. When their money was gone, they 
were either too late to enroll ar too proud to beg. 
They are in great need. Beirut can be very cold in 
winter and warm garments and bedding are vital. 

AMMAN: “The Clothes Line now stretches to Am- 
man, the dusty, hilly, capital of Jordan. Included in 
this territory are the 550,000 Palestinian refugees who 
live on the west side of the River Jordan. On the east 
side, in Amman, are 146,000 refugees for whose cloth- 
ing the NECCCRW is responsible. 


By PAUL B. FREELAND 
Department of Overseas Relief and Inter-Church Aid 


Board of World Missions 
Nashville, Tennessee 











































JERUSALEM: “In a shell-torn building on the line 
that divides Jerusalem into two cities, the Interna- 
tional Christian Committee carries on its clothing op- 
erations ministering to 100,000 of the 350,000 refugees. 
In Jerusalem alone, clothing distributions to the 6,853 
families on the UNRWA rolls (approximately 35,000 
persons) require 800 or 900 bales. In addition to fam- 
ily bundles, assistance is given to orphans homes, hos- 
pitals, homes for the aged, and schools for little girls 
rescued from the streets. Overlooking the center is 
the Mount of Olives, a, constant reminder of Jesus’ 
sorrowing over Jerusalem in His day, and of His 
words, “I was naked and ye clothed me.” 

“Yes, the Clothes Line is long, and intensely human. 
To those who take the clothes from the line to give 
them to a people bereft, insecure, and often bitter, 
there is a deep hope that none of the loving concern 
behind these clothes may be lost, that somehow it will 
reach the heart of the recipient—the impoverished 
businessman, the proud matron ashamed to appear in 
public in shabby clothes, the eager young teacher not 
able to buy a suit, the lovely little girl whose eyes 
shine with delight over a warm, pretty dress, the boy 
proud in his new-found, clean, neat jeans, and the baby 
wrapped snugly in a warm blanket sent from America 
by someone who cared.” END 
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Presbyterian Minister Martyred 
for Freedom of the Press 


TIDE WITHOUT TURNING: 
ELIJAH P. LOVEJOY 
AND FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


by John Gill. Starr King Press. 
256 pp. $4.50. 


There is a crucial timeliness in this 
account of Elijah Lovejoy, Presbyterian 
minister and crusading editor who was 
shot by an angry mob at Alton, Ill. 
on the night of November 7, 1837, de- 
fending the right of an editor to a 
free press, the right of a minister to 
oppose slavery because he considered it 
un-Christian. 

Author John Gill, a Kentucky min- 
ister serving a Unitarian church in 
Alton, became so interested in the 
contradictory stories about Lovejoy 
that he began to collect every available 
bit of information from old newspaper 
files, memoirs and family letters, turned 
this material into a doctoral thesis and 
now into an excellent book. 

Actually, the book does not read 
like a doctoral thesis. Although well 
documented and foot-noted, it is writ- 
ten in dramatic style, with lyrical chap- 
ter introductions, and with high read- 
ability. The atmosphere of the 1830's 
in Missouri and Illinois is so vividly 
depicted that the reader readily under- 
stands how an angry mob of pro-slavery 
supporters, incited by political oppor- 
tunists and aided by drunken dadven- 
turers from the water-front taverns, 
could surround the printing office, de- 
stroy the press, burn down the building 
and even kill a dedicated man like 
Elijah Lovejoy. 

Without drawing a moral for today, 
Mr. Gill skillfully reveals to the reader 
how one courageous Presbyterian in 
the critical 1830’s took his stand for 
freedom of information and for the 
right of the Church to speak out on 
contemporary problems—even though 
his stand led him into martyrdom. 


—WALTER SPEARMAN 


Chapel Hill, N.C. 
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ADVENTURES IN PARENTHOOD 


by W. Taliaferro Thompson. 
John Knox Press. 155 pp. $2.50. 


Fathers and mothers take heart. Par- 
enthood can be a thrilling experience— 
and Dr. Thompson tells how. Not 
minimizing the heartaches and pitfalls 
along the way, he shows how parent- 
hood can be a wonderful and rewarding 
adventure. 

This book supplements Dr. Thomp- 
son’s popular Adventures In Love. This 
time he has an entire chapter addressed 
especially to fathers. His rich experi- 
ences as father, grandfather, and “camp 
father” to hundreds of boys makes this 
a chapter that no father would want to 
miss. 

Dr. Thompson deals with the basic 
needs of all boys and girls; how to meet 
them and what happens when they are 
not met. His definite suggestions for 
guiding our children into a Christian 
philosophy of life and work are par- 
ticularly helpful and his definition of 
success in terms of “goodness, helpful- 
ness, courage, service, and faithfulness” 
is of great importance. 

Two chapters on discipline: “When 
To Say No” and “How To Say No,” 
will answer many of the questions in 
the minds of parents of today. 

Although he emphasizes the fact that 
the sure way to lead our children to 
become Christians is to be Christian 
ourselves, he gives many practical sug- 
gestions for making religion real in the 
home. 

No parent should fail to read this 
book. 

—SARAH H. BROWN 


Richmond, Va. 


THE YEARS THAT COUNT 


by Rosalind Rinker. The Zon- 
dervan Press. 118 pp. $2. 


If you teach young people or work 
with them, this book is a “must.” As 





you read the questions, the answers and 
the experiences of young people them- 
selves, you find that your own faith is 
renewed and that God is a very real 
person in your own life, if you will only 
let Him have “full sway.” 

Rosalind Rinker writes for young 
and old—knowing the “basic problems 
of all human nature can be solved only 
through personal oneness with Christ.” 

The four major topics immediately 
grasp your attention—“You and What 
You Believe,” “You and Your Life 
Work,” “You and Your Friends,” “You 
and Your God”; and each question as 
a sub-topic is very pertinent to your 
life and your witness as a Christian. 


—MRS. MALCOLM MC CORD 
- Jacksonville, Florida 


SOUTH TOWN 


by Lorenz Graham. Follett Pub- 
lishing Company. 189 pp. $3.45. 


Lorenz Graham is a Negro and 
writes about his people—“The ones 
who live comparatively quiet lives, 
working steadily, but without brilliance. 
They are the ones who feel pain, but 
seldom cry out, who know things are 
bad but do not stop to complain, who 
want to make life better but hesitate 
to act for fear they will make things 
worse. They are seeking, and they have 
hope.” 

Characters and scenes in South Town 
are unforgettable: young David and his 
dreams of becoming a doctor; his fam- 
ily, hard-working, respectable and am- 
bitious; Reverend Arrington “who was 
short and fat and very dark in color. 
In spite of his great weight, he moved 
with energy, and when he preached it 
was with his heavy arms waving and 
his feet stomping as he went from one 
side of the pulpit to the other”; Dr. 
Anderson — “All the colored people 
loved old Dr. Anderson. They said he 
was one white man in whose heart 
there was no race prejudice. He said 
openly that he was not a skin specialist 
interested in color and that under the 
skin there were no race problems.” 

Unforgettable also are the tragic 
events of one summer evening when 
the silences were broken; the day the 
Williamses left for Detroit: “On Sun- 
day afternoon the white car of the state 
police came over the hill. Trooper John 
Whitlock looked down the highway 
and saw long rows of cars and mule- 
drawn wagons and trucks parked at the 
side of the road. He pushed his foot 
down on the accelerator, and the cat 
leaped forward. With a blast of the 
siren, he slipped into the traffic and 
slammed on the brakes. “What’s the 
trouble here?’ he shouted, leaning from 
the window. ‘What’s happened?’ ‘It 
































ain’t, an old man said, shaking his 
head. ‘It ain’t happened, not yet.’ The 
officer got out of the car. He unbuckled 
the flap of his holster. “What is it, 
then?’ he demanded. ‘What’s going on 
round here?’ “They going away. Ed 
William’s going away, the old man 
said. ‘We done come to say good-by.’” 
These are the people that Lorenz 
Graham has written about in South 

Town. 
—MRS. LAWRENCE STELL 


Charlotte, N.C. 


‘TWIXT TWELVE AND TWENTY 


by Pat Boone. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 176 pp. $2.95. 


This book is for teen-agers, written 
by one of the most popular and success- 
ful young men of today, who is also 
a winsome and sincere Christian. It 
deals with such problems as dating, go- 
ing steady, petting, earning money, liv- 
ing with parents, making friends, 
making mistakes, getting married, hav- 
ing babies, making homes—everything 
a teen-ager does or hopes to do. Every 
phase and problem of life between 
twelve and twenty is frankly discussed 
by this author, who has just passed 
through the teen-age himself, in lan- 
guage they all use and understand. The 
simple down-to-earth solutions and 
answers are wise and good, and the 
reader cannot help but feel the strength 
and earnestness of one who has so re- 
cently come through this precarious 
period into real maturity. 

This book is a rare combination—one 
that all parents would dearly love for 
their teen-agers to read, and one that 
all teen-agers will dearly love. Don’t 
let them miss it! 


—MRS. J. W. WITHERSPOON 


Beckley, W. Va. 


PIOUS AND SECULAR AMERICA 


by Reinhold Niebuhr. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 150 pp. $3. 


In this book of essays as in previous 


ones written by Niebuhr, one of 
America’s leading theologians and 
political philosophers, one finds a 


penetrating and prophetic analysis of 
contemporary problems. This  an- 
alysis proceeds from the background 
of Niebuhr’s emphasis upon the in- 
evitability of man’s misuse of his 
freedom for his own ends; conse- 
quently, throughout the essays we 
see the continual emphasis upon the 
need for a realistic Christian approach 
concerned with the action which best 
approximates the “right” in view of 
available means, rather than the seek- 


ing of ideal ends of an utopian ideal- 
ism. 

The first seven essays deal with the 
author’s views of various aspects of 
the relationship of the religious life 
of America to its social and political 
life. Certainly, these essays are in 
some sense dated but the basic theses 
are not invalidated by change. 

The two final essays reveal deep 
theological probings into (1) the ten- 
sion existing between the desire for 
perfection and communal responsibil- 
ity, (2) the mysteries of creation, finite 
freedom, and the human predicament 
of sin and the meaning given to these 
mysteries in Christian revelation. 

To gain the most from these essays 
it will be helpful to have some knowl- 
edge of the author’s basic theology, as 
well as a familiarity with the contem- 
porary situation. 


—JACKIE SMITH 


Fredericksburg, Va. 


FAITH FOR THESE 
TROUBLED TIMES 


by Denson N. Franklin. Fleming 
H. Ravel Co. 123 pp. $2. 


When a comparatively young min- 
ister is beloved not by just a congre- 
gation but by a whole city, one might 
ask the reason. After reading this book 
written by that minister, one knows. 
Down to earth, yet extremely well- 
written, the book deals with people, 
things, and ideals. It is abundantly il- 
lustrated with real life experiences from 
his twenty-odd years in the ministry. 

In the preface Dr. Clare Purcell, a 
Bishop of the Methodist Church, says, 
“Ministers who do counseling with 
people in distress will find help here 

. many confused persons will find 
unity and peace within.” For those 
who already know that God is the only 
real answer today, this book will help 
make this truth effective and will give 
confidence and peace, the fruits of a 
vital faith. 

Dr. Franklin has been pastor of 
the largest Gadsden, Ala., Methodist 
Church for more than ten years. He 
is active on the General Board of his 
denomination, the Rotary Club, Boy 
Scouts, and the Quarterback Club. He 
has a daily radio broadcast and writes 
a column for his local daily newspaper. 

We cannot comprehend what the 
future holds for us, but the author says, 
“With less hate and more love, less 
fear and more faith, less care and more 
confidence, and with our hand in the 
hand of God, we can go forth rejoicing 
in these days and in the days to come.” 


—MRS. CHARLES MORRIS 
Richmond, Va. 


A WOMAN WANTS GOD 


by Mary Lou Lacy. John Knox 
Press. 77 pp. $2 


This is a small book, but it encom- 
passes the whole of woman’s deep 
spiritual experience in her longing and 
searching for God, and her final vic- 
torious consciousness of His presence. 

The author readily admits that wom- 
an is a “busy, busy creature, a vain 
and prideful creature,” with conflicting 
loyalties and scores of real and imag- 
ined obstacles. With keen and often 
humorous insight, she evaluates many 
of the conflicts in an active woman’s 
life. She states again and again that 
woman “wants God because she knows 
deep within herself that she cannot live 
alone.” To find Him is not easy, and 
only through the constancy of her 
searching and seeking will she find 
Him—always there, and seeking her! 

The final chapter of the book finds 
woman on her knees; with open Bible 
before her, crying out to God in ac- 
ceptance and complete dedication. The 
triumphant use of the beautiful words 
of the Twenty-third Psalm, in closing, 
is truly the “high place” within this 
book. 

A little book, yes—but big in inspira- 
tion that can strengthen every woman’s 
faith. 

—MRS. J. W. WITHERSPOON 


Beckley, W. Va. 


THE BOOK OF REVELATION 


A Commentary based on the 
Revised Standard Version. By 
Thomas J. Kepler. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 232 pp. $4.50. 


This book is written for laymen, and 
the reviewer feels that the author has 
admirably presented his material in 
such a way that laymen who read it 
will be greatly edified and stimulated. 

Dr. Kepler divides his work into two 
parts. The first part is in the nature 
of an Introduction. In this he treats 
such matters as the historical back- 
ground, the characteristics of apocalyp- 
tic literature, date, authorship, etc. The 
second part of the book consists of a 
rather full (i. e., verse by verse) com- 
mentary on the text of the Revelation. 

As Dr. Kepler expounds this mag- 
nificent book of the Bible it is obvious 
that he feels that the main drive of the 
book is that God’s omnipotence will 
ultimately bring about the downfall of 
the forces of evil, and that God’s people 
are safe. 

The reviewer was much _ pleased 
with the readability and format of the 
book. ; 

—ROBERT F. BOYD 


Assembly's Training School 
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Benevolence 
contributions 
reach new high 


ATLANTA, GA. (PN)—Total con- 
tributions to benevolence causes of 
the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church US reached an all- 
time high in 1958 and showed an 
increase of 8% over giving in 1957, 
it has been announced by Dr. J. G. 
Patton, executive secretary of the 
General Council. 

He reported that, despite the 
recession which affected giving in 
many congregations last year, total 
contributions reached the record 
high of $6,693,172 for Assembly 
causes. This represents an increase 
of $507,938 over 1957’s gifts of 
$6,185,234. Total gifts from the 
Church members to local church 
expenses and building costs, synod, 
presbytery, and Assembly causes 
are expected to exceed $80 million. 

More than half the total contribu- 
tions from Southern Presbyterians 
went to World Missions, and the 
increase in gifts to this cause was 
10%, or more than the average in- 
crease to all causes. The 1958 con- 
tributions for missions were $3,- 
756,265, or $340,460 more than was 
given in 1957 for the same work. 

Second largest increase in funds 
given went to the work of the 
Church’s Board of Church Exten- 
sion, which is responsible for mis- 
sion work in the seventeen south- 
ern states in which the Presbyterian 
Church US operates. The funds 
for this work were increased by 
$67,377 during 1958 to a total of 
$1,187,377. This represented a 6% 
increase in giving to this cause. 

Largest percentage increases were 
marked up by two of the smaller 
agencies of the Church, due to size- 
able increases in budgets. voted by 
the General Assembly two years 
ago. These were the Historical 
Foundation, which had a 28% in- 


_ crease to a total of $20,431, and the 


Board of Women’s Work, which 


had a 22% increase to a total of 
$105,315. 
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New Guidance Center 
gets director 
Dr. Clifford L. Nixon will be- 


come the director of the new Pres- 
byterian Guidance Center which 
will open June 1, 1959 at King Col- 
lege in Bristol, Tenn. This is the 
tenth Center to be established in 
the Presbyterian Guidance Pro- 
gram since its beginning in 1952. 
A total of nineteen or more Centers 
are proposed in long-range plans to 
meet the vocational guidance needs 
of the young people in our Church. 

Dr. Nixon received his doctorate 
from the University of California 
in counseling and psychology. He 
also attended San Jose State Col- 
lege and the Omaha Theological 
Seminary (Presbyterian, later com- 
bined with McCormick Theological 
Seminary ). Professional affiliations 
include memberships in the Amer- 
ican Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation and the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. 

As Center Director, Dr. Nixon 
will be responsible for the adminis- 
tration and co-ordination of the 
guidance services offered by the 
Presbyterian Guidance Center at 
King College. His previous back- 
ground of experience includes pub- 
lic school work as both teacher and 
administrator; university and col- 
lege experience as director of test- 
ing, head of the department of 
education and psychology, and as- 
sociate professor of education. Dr. 
Nixon has also served pastorates in 
California, Michigan, and Ne- 
braska. 


SURVEY! 


Presbyterian woman wins 
Atlanta’s award 


Dr. Catherine Strateman Sims, 
Agnes Scott College faculty mem- 
ber, is Atlanta’s 1958 Woman of the 
Year in Civic Service, marking the 
second time she has been so hon- 
ored. Professor of history and po- 
litical science at Agnes Scott, she 
is the first woman to serve as a vice- 
president of Metropolitan Atlanta 
Community Services, the Commu- 
nity Chest. She has long been a 
leader in Red Feather agencies. 

In 1946 Dr. Sims was named 
Woman of the Year in Education. 
Only one other woman has been 
named in two separate fields. The 
selection committee lauded her as 
“An excellent organizer, adminis- 
trator, and tireless and capable 
worker.” 

In private life she is Mrs. Roff 
Sims. Her husband is trust officer 
of the Trust Co. of Georgia. 


New Regional Director 
in Alabama 


New director of Christian educa- 
tion for the Synod of Alabama is 
Dr. David A. Huffines Jr., former 
pastor of the Lillington (N.C.) 
Presbyterian Church. 

Dr. Huffines began his new du- 
ties March 1, with headquarters at 
1305 North 25th St., Birmingham, 
Ala. 


Presbyterian Guidance Centers 

Virginia: Mary Baldwin College, 
Staunton; Hampden-Sydney Col- 
lege, Hampden-Sydney. 

North Carolina: Flora Macdonald 
College, Red Springs. 

Kentucky: Centre College, Dan- 
ville. 

South Carolina: Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Clinton. 

West Virginia: Davis and Elkins 
College, Elkins. 

Tennessee, Alabama, and Louisi- 
ana: Southwestern at Memphis 

Missouri: Westminster College, 
Fulton. 

Texas: Austin College, Sherman. 

Appalachia: King College, Bristo! 
(to be activated June, 1959). 
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Protestant Center names 
development director 
The jointly-owned Protestant 
Radio and Television Center of At- 
lanta, Ga., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Edmund R. Foehl, of 
New York City as development 
director. Mr. Foehl’s primary re- 
sponsibilities will be in the areas 
of public relations and expansion. 
As associate secretary for stew- 
ardship of the United Lutheran 
Church in America for five years, 
Mr. Foehl initiated that denomina- 
tion’s fund-raising counseling serv- 
ice, and guided its growth into a 
seven-man field staff. The service 
has helped congregations all over 
the United States and Canada raise 
over twelve million dollars for capi- 
tal purposes. Mr. Foehl was also 
a key man in the promotion of the 


smash hit motion picture “Martin 
Luther.” 





Sample Medicine Collectors! 

If you need information about 
how to ship sample medicines to 
our mission stations, write to Mrs. 
Jack Howard, 3700 Simpson Street, 
Norfolk 13, Va. Do not send medi- 
cines to her. 








BOARD OF WORLD MISSIONS 


Y_NEWS IN REVIEW 





Action taken on Red China statement; 
eight new missionaries appointed 


The Board of World Missions has 
gone on record “deploring” the 
statement of the Fifth World Order 
Study Conference held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, last November. The 
conference, held under the auspices 
of the National Council of Church- 
es but not speaking for that body, 
recommended the inclusion of Red 
China in the United Nations and 
its recognition by the United States. 

A request for comment came to 
the Board from Rev. W. C. Mer- 
win, executive secretary of the Far 
Eastern Office, Division of Foreign 
Missions, National Council of 
Churches. The Board’s statement 
was made in answer to his request. 
No other portion of the Study Con- 
ference material was commented 
upon. 

In. other action the Board ap- 
pointed eight new missionaries for 
service on three continents: 

Rev. and Mrs. H. McKennie 
(Ken) Goodpasture of Nashville 
will go to Portugal in the fall where 


he will teach in the Presbyterian 
Seminary. 

Mr. and Mrs. John M. McBryde 
of Lexington, Ky., will go to Korea 
for a three-year term. He will serve 
in the capacity of hospital adminis- 
trator. His wife is a physical thera- 
pist. 

Rev. and Mrs. Edward F. Torsch 
were named_ evangelistic-educa- 
tional-medical missionaries to Latin 
America, with the field to be de- 
termined at a later date. Mr. Torsch 
is chaplain and teacher at Presby- 
terian Junior College, Maxton, 
N.C. 

Rev. and Mrs. Charles H. Cobb 
Jr. of Longview, Tex., were named 
evangelistic missionaries to the 
West Brazil Mission. Mrs. Cobb is 
the former Miss Clemmie Hurst, 
daughter of West Brazil mission- 
aries, Rev. and Mrs. George Hurst. 

Other action taken by the Board 

included: 
@ Approval of increases amount- 
ing to ten per cent in 1959 working 
budgets of mission fields where the 
Presbyterian Church US is working 
and salary increases for all mission- 
aries. This action was taken after 
the Board was informed that con- 
tributions received during 1958 
reached the all-time high of $3,754.,- 
000 from living donors, a ten per 
cent increase over contributions to 
World Missions in 1957. Salary in- 
creases voted to all the 510 mission- 
aries will be $15 per month for 
single missionaries and $25 per 
month for all missionary couples. 

Increases in work budgets did 
not equal the amounts requested 
for urgently needed projects in the 
nine mission countries, except in 
instances where work expansion is 


FIRST to sign up for the forthcoming Layman’s Bible Commentary is 
Elmer Taylor of Jacksonville, Fla." His order for four sets of the new 
25-volume commentary is being taken by Mrs. Lucy Grant of Richmond’s 
Presbyterian Book Store. Being published by John Knox Press, the series 
begins with five volumes in October, 1959. Each October thereafter will 
see publication of four more volumes written by outstanding Bible 
teachers of the US and Europe. 


sharply limited by lack of mission- 
aries. Nor did additional amounts 
approved for “special asking” budg- 
ets come up to the totals which the 
individual missions saw as needed. 
The “work budget” takes care of 


(See page 47) 
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Presbyterians 
Visit 
SAC 
Headquarters 


ag | thought of Jeremiah as 
he contemplated the impending 
destruction of Jerusalem,” said Dr. 
Holmes Rolston upon his return 
from a briefing session for religious 
leaders held recently at the head- 
quarters of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, Omaha, Neb. He hastened 
to add that he also learned the 
tremendous power of the atom if 
developed to aid mankind. Dr. 
Rolston, editor in chief of the Board 
of Christian Education, and Dr. 
Henry E. Russell, minister of Sec- 
ond Church in Memphis, Tenn., 
were the two Presbyterians among 
25 representatives of various 
churches throughout the nation 
chosen in accordance with SAC’s 
established practice of informing 
key civilians on its program. 

Dr. Rolston said that the top 
SAC officers, including the com- 
mander in chief, Gen. Thomas S. 
Power, pointed out the tremendous 
destructive power of the hydrogen 
bomb. One bomb of the type car- 
ried in their planes has more fire 
power than all the bombs dropped 
by the Allies in World War II. 
However, Dr. Rolston added that 
he is convinced these men consider 
their force not as striking power 
but as a deterrent to war and a way 
to preserve peace. 

“But the sobering fact, which the 
people of our generation must not 
fail to realize, is that the armed 
forces of the nations of the world 
now hold in their hands weapons 
which could destroy our western 
civilization. In an all-out atomic 
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war there would be no victor. Na- 
tions which engaged in such a war 
could destroy each other but none 
of them would be in a position to 
reap the fruits of victory.” 

With this in mind Dr. Rolston 
said he recalled Jeremiah who 
preached the only way to prevent 
Judah’s destruction was genuine 
repentance, a price that nation was 
unwilling to pay. 


Fourth Ecumenical Institute 
for Christian leaders 


“Our Unity in the Church” will 
be the theme of the Fourth Ecu- 
menical Institute for Christian 
leaders to be held at Blue Ridge 
Assembly, North Carolina, July 19- 
24, 1959, sponsored by the Southern 
Office of the National Council of 
Churches. 

I and II Corinthians will be stud- 
ied each day during the morning 
Bible study period. There will also 
be two workshops on the use and 
understanding of the Bible, one 
for parents and Sunday school 
teachers, and one for professors of 
Bible and Religion. Other work- 
shops tentatively scheduled are on 
international relations, community 
relations, Christian missions in to- 
morrow’s world, town and country 
churches, educational evangelism, 
and youth activities. 


Mexico Mission 
Annual Meeting 


Amid rock towers, Aztec ruins, 
and a faraway view of snow-capped 
Popocatepetl, the entire personnel 
of the Mexico Mission met at Camp 
Camohmila, a YMCA camp 60 
miles southwest of Mexico City, 
for their annual meeting. Children 
came too and a vacation church 
school was conducted for them 
while the adults transacted busi- 
ness. 

The first two mornings were de- 
voted to a spiritual retreat, with 
the Bible study led by Dr. William 
Logan, pastor of University Presby- 
terian Church, Austin, Tex. 

Clarence Bassett was elected 
chairman to succeed Mrs. C. J. Mc- 
Clendon; E. A. J. Seddon Jr., Edson 
Johnson, and Helen Tannehill were 
elected vice-chairman,  secretary- 
treasurer, and assistant secretary 
respectively. The full voting mem- 
bership of the Mission is 26. 

National events of significance to 
the work of the Mission, such as the 
naming of the first Mexican cardi- 
nal to the Roman Catholic Church, 
the inauguration of a liberal presi- 
dent, whose wife is Presbyterian. 
and an adverse decision in a court 
case brought by a mission of an- 
other denomination were discussed, 
as well as ways of continuing the 
close association with the Presby- 
terian Church of Mexico. 
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IN MISSISSIPPI 


Mental Illness 
Institute 


The third annual Institute for 
Pastors and Religious Workers on 
Mental Illness and Pastoral Care 
was held in Jackson, Miss., Jan. 12 
and 13, with ‘Dr. Wayne Oates of 
Southern Baptist Seminary, Louis- 
ville, Ky., featured speaker. The 
Institute studied such subjects re- 
lating to mental health as emotion- 
al problems, family relationships, 
pastoral counseling, and compat- 
ibility of psychiatry and religion. 


IN ALABAMA 


Presbyterians corner 
Chamber of Commerce 


At a recent meeting of the Spring- 
ville, Ala., Chamber of Commerce, 
three Presbyterians were elected to 
the offices of president, vice-presi- 
dent, and treasurer. 

President is Marcus M. Pearson, 
elder and treasurer of Springville 


Presbyterian Church. Rev. Em- 


mett G. Sheppard, pastor, is vice- 
president, and treasurer is Miss 
Margaret Forman, who is also 
treasurer for the Sunday school. 


Four decades of service 


Recognition for more than 42 
years of service as Clerk of the 
Session was accorded Judge Joseph 
R. Gideon by the Community Pres- 
byterian Church, Forsyth, Mo., 
when he retired at the end of 1958. 
He was presented with a plaque 
citing his loyal and faithful work. 


Action Taken 


(From page 45) 








salaries and normal operating ex- 
penses and is guaranteed to each 
field by the Mission Board. The 
“special askings” are those proj- 
ects and capital expenditures which 
the Board approves, providing 
the money is available from the 
Church. 

@ Received word from Japan that 
Shikoku Christian College has been 
given governmental accreditation 
as a junior college. This success 
caused the Board to decide against 


sending a special committee to 


Japan at this time. The Board 
voted to ask the Japanese Mission 
to canvass the opportunities to 
make more use of commercial radio 
and television stations for preach- 
ing the Gospel in Japan. 
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IN CHINA 


Crippling blows dealt 
to Protestant Christianity 


Under pressure from the Peking 
Government, all Protestant denom- 
inations are being merged into a 
single church body. At the same 
time most of the local churches are 
being forced to close. 

Involved are 16 principal de- 
nominations long established in the 


North American Presbyterians 
plan for Brazil meeting 


Representatives of eleven North 
American Reformed and Presby- 
terian Churches met in Philadel- 
phia in January looking toward the 
eighteenth General Council of the 
World Presbyterian Alliance in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, this summer and 
American participation in a Re- 
formed and Presbyterian Jubilee, 
1959-1960. 

At the Brazil meeting delegates 
from 73 Reformed and Presbyterian 
Churches with more than 45 million 
members will gather under the 
theme “The Servant Lord and His 
Servant People.” 

The jubilee marks the 450th an- 
niversary of John Calvin’s birth and 
the 400th anniversaries of the Re- 
formed Church in France and the 
Presbyterian Church in Scotland. 


country, with a membership of 
nearly one million, a spokesman of 
the China committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches said. 
Typical of local church closings, he 
said, was the recent shut-down of 
all but twelve of the 200 Protestant 
churches in Shanghai, while in 
Peking itself 61 out of 65 churches 
have been closed. These closed 
churches are being turned over to 
the government as “patriotic gifts,” 
the reports indicate. This is true 
of inland towns as well as cities. 
The measures are being carried 
out by the Three-Self Patriotic 
Movement Committee of Chinese 
church leaders, the only Protestant 
agency in the country officially 
recognized by the Peking Govern- 
ment. The churches have little 
choice but to join this movement 
and as a result, the Chinese author- 
ities are succeeding in maintaining 
closer controls over the churches 
and their members. Dr. Wallace O. 
Merwin, executive secretary of the 
China committee, has pointed out, 
“the church is not so much a perse- 
cuted church as it is a captive 
church.” The authorities acquired 
Protestant schools, hospitals and 
institutions as “patriotic gifts.” 





CHRISTIAN WITNESS through civic groups has been demonstrated by 
church women in Raleigh, N.C. The Raleigh Woman’s Club has sponsored 
a Bible study course for several years for the inmates of the Woman's 
Prison in Raleigh. The results have been gratifying. Shown here are 
some young women leading singing for the prison group. Mrs. Harold J. 
Dudley has served as chairman of the club’s education department which 
originally sponsored the Bible courses. Her husband, Dr. Harold J. Dud- 
ley, is executive secretary of the Synod of North Carolina. 
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RECEIVING the Kiwanis cup for “Man of the Year” for 1958 is 
Rev. W. B. Heyward of Raeford, N.C. Pastor of the Raeford 


Presbyterian Church, Mr. Heyward replied that he was able 
“to accept it as a recognition of the clergy in Raeford, given to 
me because of my seniority among them.” 
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FIFTEEN months of diligent work under the guidance of Mrs. 
Prince Junright was rewarded with the presentation of “God 
and Country” awards to five Boy Scouts at First Church, Thom- 
asville, Ga., instead of the usual one. Bottom row: Left to 
right: Roy Edwards, Prince Junright, George Fleetwood, Franky 
Scoggins, and Charles Dillinger. Top row: Scout Leader, Mr. 
Richard Caldwell, Rev. Allen Gardner, Scout Director, Mr. 
Wallace Tucker. 


CT CE 


MEMBERS of the Protestant community of the American serv- 
icemen stationed in Landshut, Germany, mostly from the 2nd 
Battalion, Eleventh Armored Cavalry Regiment, and members 
of the Sub-Post, 6910th RGM, Det. #4, and the 604th AC&W, 
are raising money to build a Protestant church for the civilian 
community of nearby Auloh. Under the leadership of Chaplain 
Richard E. Hager, Presbyterian, US minister, native of Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., and graduate of Marshall College and Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond, approximately $1,250 has 
been raised and a plot of ground in the center of Auloh has 
been purchased. Plans have been drawn up for the new church, 
but in the meanwhile the congregation meets in the building 
pictured above with Chaplain Hager. 


TE 


LOUISIANA Synod Men’s Council training 
session was led by Cliff Coleman, director 
of officer training of the Men’s Division 
of the Board of Christian Education. He 
stressed the need to capture the imagina- 
tion of new and younger men and put 
them to work in the program of th: 
church. The council includes, left to 
right, Rev. George H. Ricks, Mr. Ralp! 
Brewer, Mr. Bill Cutter, Mr. M. E. Misch- 
ler, Mr. Ted Shepard, Rev. Robert B. 
Smith, Mr. Coleman, Mr. B. B. Romine, 
1958 President, Mr. A. Reed Gardner 
1959 President, Rev. Frank Wallace, Rev. 
Edwin R. Wilson, Dr. Warner Anthony, 
Mr. Walter Platt, Mr. Art C. Mueller. 
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NEW MISSILE 


Intercontinental 
Prayers 


The men of Memorial Drive Pres- 
byterian Church in Houston, Tex., 
have launched a world-wide pro- 
gram called The King’s Men Prayer 
Partners, based on the two com- 
mands of Christ—the King’s Men 
(love thy God with all thy heart, 
with all thy mind, and with all thy 
might) and the Prayer Partners 
(love thy neighbor as thyself): 


The purpose of the group is to 
launch intercontinental prayers in- 
stead of missiles. A prayer partner 
in this country is praying simul- 
taneously with a prayer partner in 
another country. Johnny McDon- 
ald is the Prayer Partner secretary 
and he keeps the list of names and 
addresses and requests and gets the 
partners in touch with each other. 
Get in touch with him at 11524 
Taylorcrest, Houston 24, Tex. 





Synod Date 
Missouri April 18 
Mississippi May 1-3 
Georgia May 2-3 
Arkansas May 16-17 
South Carolina May 16-17 
Tennessee May 29-31 
Appalachia June 5-7 
Louisiana June 6-7 
Texas June 19-21 
North Carolina June 26-28 
Virginia July 17-19 
Alabama July 25-26 
Oklahoma August 21-23 
Kentucky August 28-30 
Florida September 19 
West Virginia October 10-11 





1959 Synod’s Men’s Conferences 


‘Andy’ Andrews named secretary, 
Division of Men's Work 


New secretary of men’s work for 
the Presbyterian Church US is E.A. 





oad 





Place 


Jefferson City, Mo. 

Hugh White State Park 
Grenada, Miss. 

Rock Eagle State Park 
Eatonton, Ga. 

Ferncliff, Little Rock, Ark. 

Montreat, N.C. 

NaCoMe, Pleasantville, Tenn. 

Banner Elk, N.C. 

Silliman College, Clinton, La. 

Mo-Ranch, Hunt, Texas 

Montreat, N.C. 

Massanetta Springs 
Harrisonburg, Va. 

Montevallo, Ala. 

North Campus, Univ. of Oklahoma 
Norman, Okla. 

Lees Junior College 
Jackson, Ky. 

Orlando, Fla. 

Bluestone Conference Center 
Hinton, W. Va. 
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“Andy” Andrews Jr., of Richmond, 
Va. 

Andrews comes to his new posi- 
tion after having served since 1953 
as director of program and service 
within the division. In his former 
post he was responsible for prepar- 
ing program, organizational, and 
promotional materials. 

Former secretary of men’s work 
for the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion was Dr. S. J. “Jap” Patterson 
who resigned last summer to be- 
come secretary of United Church 
Men for the National Council of 
Churches in New York. 

The new secretary is a graduate 
of the Assembly’s Training School 
in Richmond. A native of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., he served in the army 
during World War II, receiving a 
Bronze Star. He returned to Rich- 
mond in January from a year’s 
leave of absence spent working with 
the Department of the Laity of the 
World Council of Churches in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


Alabama minister receives 
high Scout award 


Rev. K. C. Willis, pastor of the 
Calebee, Ramsey Memorial, and 
Woodland churches in Macon 
County, Ala., has recently been giv- 
en the Scouter’s Award for out- 
standing service in Boy Scout work. 
For the past three years he has 
served as institutional representa- 
tive of Boy Scout Troop 1385 at 
Shorter, Ala. For two years he has 
been Cub master of Pack 135. 


THE ONLY WAY YOU CAN 
keep the love of Christ is to share 
it with others.—Christian Advocate. 
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Men‘s Charters Issued Recently 


Presbytery 


Bluestone 
Brazos 
Bluestone 
Abingdon 
Abingdon 
Everglades 
Kanawha 
Asheville 
Westminster 
Abingdon 
Missouri 
Missouri 
Bluestone 
Northeast Texas 
North Mississippi 
Brazos 
Abingdon 
Tuscaloosa 
Tuscaloosa 
Tuscaloosa 


Church 


First Church 

Bethel Church 

Graham Church 

Cedar Bluff Church 
Draper’s Valley Church 
Trinity Church 

Village Chapel Church 
West Asheville Church 
St. Andrews Church 
Central Church 

First Church 

First Church 

First Church 

First Church 

First Church 

A. & M. Church 

New Dublin Church 
First Church 

First Church 

Alabama Avenue Church 


Place 

Oak Hill, W. Va. 
West Columbia, Tex. 
Bluefield, Va. 
Cedar Bluff, Va. 
Draper, Va. 
Miami, Fla. 
Charleston, W. Vas 
Asheville, N.C. 
Dunedin, Fla. 
Bristol, Va. 
Palmyra, Mo. 
Mexico, Mo. 
Welch, W. Va. 
Lancaster, Tex. 
Byhalia, Miss. 
College Station, Tex. 
Dublin, Va. 
Greensboro, Ala. 
Selma, Ala. 

Selma, Ala. 
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SERMONS PREACHED IN 
A UNIVERSITY CHURCH 


Here is the long-awaited collection of sermons by one of 
the most influential preachers and religious writers of this 


generation. 


Originally delivered to university students searching for 


a faith to meet the mysteries of existence, 


these sermons 


will hold a meaning for men everywhere in this age of 
continuing crisis. Recognizing what many mod- 
erns have called “the apparent meaninglessness GEORGE 


of the present world,” 


they point to the positive 


alternatives of the Christian faith in answer to | 
the doubts and fears spawned by science and | ge 


philosophy. 


Dr. Buttrick, for 28 years pastor of Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, is Preacher to the 
University and Plummer Professor of Christian | 


April 6. $3.75 


Morals at Harvard University. 
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Suwannee Presbytery men 
plan April rally 

The All Saints Chapel at the 
Naval Air Station in Jacksonville, 
Fla., will be host to the eastern dis- 
trict of Suwannee Presbytery Men 
of the Church on April 26. 

Guest speaker for the rally will 
be Rev. Gary Demarest, minister 
of education of Riverside Presby- 
terian Church, Jacksonville, Fla., 
and associate executive secretary of 
the Fellowship of Christian Ath- 
letes. 


Evangelism on-the-job 
to be studied 
Ministers of the United Presby- 
terian Church in the USA will be 
urged to bring together persons of 
similar vocations to discuss relation- 
ships between job and daily Chris- 
tian living by the new denomina- 
tion’s National Commission on 
Evangelism. In recommendations 
to be presented at the Church’s 
General Assembly in Indianapolis, 
Ind., May 20-27, the commission 
says pastors should set up small 
study groups of  occupationally- 
similar parishioners. 


Billy Graham files 
for radio station 

Dr. Billy Graham has filed ap- 
plication for license for a 5,000-watt 
radio station at Black Mountain, 
N.C., to be operated by Dr. Gra- 
ham, Dr. L. Nelson Bell, his father- 
in-law, Harold E. Finch of Black 
Mountain, and George M. Wilson, 
secretary-treasurer of the Billy Gra- 
ham Evangelistic Association, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

The station would broadcast re- 
ligious programs primarily, but 
also would include public service 
programs, music, news and sports. 
Any profits from the station would 
go to missions and charities. Ad- 
vertising would be accepted but 
not solicited. 


New church arts magazine 
A new church arts magazine Re- 
sponse has been announced by the 
intersynodical Lutheran Society for 
Worship, Music, and the Arts with 
the first issue tentatively scheduled 
for May. The quarterly journal de- 
signed for clergymen, church musi- 
cians, and educators will deal with 
music, art, and liturgy and their 
relationship to the church. 
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Homes for Senior Citizens 











Oklahoma City Council of 
Churches formed a special com- 
mittee to study the need of a pro- 
gram to better the lives of the aged. 
Dr. John DeVore (MD) chairman, 
announced recently: “The need for 
living accommodations was found 
to be most urgent, but studies of the 
individual church groups indicated 
that no matter how extensive the 
facilities they could build, they 
still would be inadequate.” The 
number of people over 65 in the 
area, estimated at 18,656 in 1950, 
is expected to increase to 39,213 by 
1970, he said. 

Following many months of care- 
ful planning, said Dr. DeVore, a 
well-balanced community for sen- 
ior citizens is now off the drafting 
boards. Co-operating with the 


council in the project are the city 
and a non-profit foundation, Senior 
Citizens, Inc. 





BUYING BOOKS at Louisville Sem- 
inary is Hans Hagen of Berlin, Ger- 
many (right), first beneficiary of 
the Barbara Embry Memorial Fund 
given by friends of Mrs. Embry at 
Evergreen Church, Memphis, Tenn. 
Income from the fund is to be used 
to purchase books. Mr. Hagen’s 
first choice was an English version 
of the Bible. He is being helped by 
Bill Young, bookstore manager. 
Mr. Hagen is studying at Louisville 
Seminary on a one year scholarship 
provided by faculty and students. 
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BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Forward step taken toward 


RICHMOND, VA.—Commitment to 
move forward with a carefully- 
planned program which will result 
in a new curriculum for the Presby- 
terian Church US has been made 
by its Board of Christian Educa- 
tion. 

Members of the Board voted 
unanimously to adopt as a guide in 
developing this program the paper, 
“Toward a Curriculum for the 
Covenant Community,” which has 
recently been _ studied widely 
throughout the Church. 

Rev. R. Matthew Lynn of Mid- 
land, Texas, board chairman, 
pointed out, “No target date has 
been set for production of new 
materials. However, staff members 
are following a schedule which we 
believe will be most effective in ar- 
riving at a new curriculum of the 
sort desired by our Church.” 

One of the steps, he said, will be 
to secure writers and begin work on 
experimental units. Five local 
churches of various sizes will co- 


- operate with staff members in test- 


ing these units. This operation, the 
chairman noted, will help point the 


Three new staff members 
for BCE 


Three new staff members elected 
by the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion recently include: Rev. W. H. 
Boyd as director of youth work; 
Rev. W. B. Gaston as editor of adult 
study materials; and Rev. H. E. 
Fuller Jr. as director of education 
administration. 

Mr. Boyd, a graduate of Hamp- 
den-Sydney College and Columbia 
Seminary, has been pastor of the 
Lake City, S.C., Presbyterian 
Church since 1951. Mr. Gaston 
comes to the Board from his min- 
istry at South Jacksonville, Fla., 
Church. He is a graduate of the 
U. of S.C., and Union Seminary. 
Mr. Fuller is a graduate of Boston 
University and Columbia Seminary. 
He was pastor of LaGrange, Ga., 
Presbyterian Church before serving 
two years as a U.S. Navy chaplain. 


new curriculum 


way to an over-all curriculum de- 
sign. 

Another step taken by the Board 
was to authorize the hiring of eight 
additional staff members to plan the 
content and production details for 
the new curriculum and its mate- 
rials. 

Funds to carry out these actions 
for the current year were provided 
from Board reserves. For the next 
year, 1960, the Board voted to in- 
crease its askings budget to $975,- 
000. , 

Members of the Board heard a 
progress report on the 25-volume 
Layman’s Bible Commentary from 
Dr. Balmer H. Kelly of Union Semi- 
nary in Richmond, editor of the 
series. 

Prices of single volumes of the 
Commentary were fixed at $2 for 
one to three copies, and $1.75 each 
for quantities of four or more. The 
quantity price was set to encourage 
study groups within the Church to 
use the Commentary. 





A CARLOAD of food for refugees 
abroad was substituted for Christ- 
mas card sending by the Women of 
West Hopewell Church, Va., this 
year. For every $5 contributed a 
poster train marked “One Ton” was 
added to a freight train whose en- 
gine bore the title “Overseas Re- 
lief’; a total of $105 was gathered, 
enough for 21 tons of food to be dis- 
tributed through Church World 
Service. Mrs. M. E. Hoover, chair- 
man of World Missions, is shown 
above. 
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STILLMAN COLLEGE 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Established 1876 


A FOUR-YEAR LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


Devoted to Development of 


High Moral Character 


Well Disciplined Minds 


Dedicated Christian Citizens 
A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 


Write: Samuel Burney Hay, President 


P. O. Drawer 483 





DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Coeducational Presbyterian. Four years Liberal 
Arts. Air Force R.O.T.C. Business, engineering, 
Sone education. Pre-professional courses. 

mphasizes scholarship. Christian ideals. Beau- 
on campus in mts. Accredited. Scholarships 
for dependent children of ministers and candi- 
dates for full-time Christian vocations. 


David K. Allen, Pres., Elkins, W. Va. 





KING COLLEGE 
Presbyterian ¢ Coeducational « Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous Chris- 
tian influences. Fully accredited. Four-year 
liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: Com- 
petitive, Academic, Grant in Aid, Remunera- 
tive Work. 145-acre campus. Athletics. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, tui- 
tion $947. Catalog and illustrated booklet. 
R.T.L. Liston, President, Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


Preparing men and women for full-time church vocations 
on the home and foreign fields. 


Accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and American Association of Schools of Religious Education. 


A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


3400 Brook Road, 


Richmond 27, 


Virginia 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
Red Springs, N. C. 
Christian Higher Education 
At Its Finest 


Dr. MarsHaALt Scotr Woopson 
President 





HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 
Established 1776 
Brought into being by the love of liberty; 
sustained by Christian faith and scholar- 
ship; educating leaders for the commu- 
nity, the church, and the nation. 


Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 
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College Education in Mountain Setting 


LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 


For information, write 


Registrar, Lees-McRae College 
Banner Elk, North Carolina 











AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


Decatur, Georgia 


Wallace M. Alston, President 





Having striven since 1889 to offer education of 
the highest academic quality coupled with vital 
Christianity, Agnes Scott now ranks as one of 
as leading colleges for women in the United 
tates. 


Affiliated with the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


At Peace College education for the first and 
second years of college and the last two years 
of high school is pursued in an atmosphere 
which is friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian . . . in classes that are fairly. small 
and with instruction in the hands of trained 
and experienced faculty members. 





For catalog or information, write WILLIAM 
C. PRESSLY, President, PEACE COLLEGE, RALEIGH, 
N.C. 





QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


A liberal arts college with a wk yt program 
of education for women. . he us., and 





B.S. degrees . . . full accreditation . . . Presby- 
terian Church affiliation. 
Edwin R. Walker, President 
PRESBYTERIAN 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Division of Consolidated 
Presbyterian College 
of Synod of N. C. 
Educational excellence 
for our most valuable 

asset—our youth. 
Louis C. LaMotte, 
President 
Maxton 





Developing the Full Capacity 
of Mind, Body, and Soul 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


Marshall W. Brown, President, Clinton, S. C. 





You'll LIKE 
Southwestern at Memphis 


It’s fully accredited . . . big enough to offer 
every academic, social, and cultural advantage, 
small enough not to feel lost in the crowd . 

a wooded collegiate-Gothic campus in the heart 
of a city . . . For further information, write: 

Admissions Counselor 
SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A coeducational junior college 


In the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Non- 
denominational. Fully accredited. High. standards. 
Small classes. Excellent instruction. Preparation for 
advanced academic work; specific vocational training. 
e Basic Liberal Arts ¢ Voice ¢ Piano e¢ Organ 
e Terminal Business Education : 
Est. 1856. Dorms. Delightful climate. Easily accessible. 
Scholarships. Liberally endowed. Rate: $794. Catalog. 
John S. Montgomery, Pres. ; 
Mitchell College, Statesville, North Carolina 


MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
Living and Service 
Also Two-Year Business Course 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 
Western North Carolina : 
Cost low enough for any parents to give their 
daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 
Admissions .Office 
Montreat, N. C. 
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College News 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE invited 
Virginia Synod and neighboring 
ministerial association members to 
hear eminent theologian and au- 
thor John Baillie during the week 
he spent on the Staunton, Va., cam- 
pus as principal speaker for the 
students’ Religious Emphasis Week. 

A new, endowed scholarship hon- 
oring Emma Wellford Hobbie of 
Roanoke has been added by her 
son, Warren Wellford Hobbie, to 
the growing scholarship funds 
which now provide financial assist- 
ance for more than 80 of the 330 
Mary Baldwin students. 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE'S student 
Christian Association brought to 
Decatur, Ga., for Religious Empha- 
sis week there Dr. David H. C. 
Read, Scottish-born author and 
minister of Madison Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, New York City. 


KING COLLEGE, Bristol, Tenn., 
scheduled a three-day Mid-winter 
Convocation of distinguished speak- 
ers and musical programs as the 
setting for conferring four honor- 
ary degrees. Foreign correspondent 
William L. Shirer and Dr. Thomas 
E. Jones, president emeritus of 
Earlham College, were featured 
speakers; Davidson College. Presi- 
dent David Grier Martin accepted 
the degree of doctor of laws; and 
the doctor of divinity degree was 
presented to three Appalachia Sy- 
nod ministers—Rev. Julian William 
Spitzer, Rev. David Wyatt Aiken 
Taylor, and Rev. Paul Frederick 
Warren. 


LEES- McRAE COLLEGE, Banner 
Elk, N.C., offers to any church in 
Holston and Concord Presbyteries 
a complete worship service pre- 
sented by students and staff mem- 
bers. A ten-voice choral group, 
working with college music director 
Owen P. Leland, is a featured part 
of this college service to area con- 
gregations. Dates for the group’s 
appearance may be arranged by 
writing to Rev. B. Harrison Taylor, 
their Bible instructor and leader. 





WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
Fulton, Missouri 


Founded in 1851; a four-year 
liberal arts college for men; A.B. 
degree; CEEB tests required. 


Robert L. D. Davidson, President 
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Thirty-four laymen have this to say: 





THE CHURCH IN A TIME SUCH AS THIS 
MUST BE CONCERNED FOR ITS INSTI- 
TUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 


This committee urges Presbyterians to make 
their colleges and seminaries the best in the 


nation. 


Only schools of the highest quality will pro- 
vide us with able leadership, bring Christian 
influence to bear on all education, and enable 
Presbyterians to play a significant role in fash- 
ioning the culture and civilization of the fu- 


ture. 


INDIVIDUALLY AND COLLECTIVELY 
AS A COMMITTEE, WE COMMEND TO 
YOU THE EDUCATIONAL §INSTITU- 
TIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES AS 
WORTHY OF YOUR INVESTING. Funds 
placed in these colleges and seminaries will 
insure long-time dividends in the intellect and 
character of the future leaders of our Church 


and nation. 


COMMITTEE ON BEQUESTS AND DEFERRED GIFTS 
FOR PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


SYNOD OF ALABAMA: 
T. M. Reinhart 
C. W. Wilmore 


SYNOD OF APPALACHIA: 
Robert L. Maclellan 
Herbert H. McCampbell 


SYNOD OF ARKANSAS: 
W. W. Campbell 
J. Gaston Williamson 


SYNOD OF FLORIDA: 
Samuel H. Mann 
Allen Morris 


SYNOD OF GEORGIA: 
Paul K. McKenney, Jr. 
William S. Woods 


SYNOD OF KENTUCKY: 
J. McFerran Barr 
Don A. Campbell 


SYNOD OF LOUISIANA: 
Robert F. Kennon 
Ashton Phelps 


SYNOD OF MISSISSIPPI: 
Leroy B. Allen 
Rex I. Brown 


SYNOD OF MISSOURI: 
J. Ford Foster 
John Raeburn Green 


SYNOD OF NORTH CAROLINA: 
Royall R. Brown 

George S. Crouch 
Charles G. Rose, Jr. 


SYNOD OF OKLAHOMA: 
Howard Tumilty 


SYNOD OF SOUTH CAROLINA: 
D. W. Robinson 
Jas. H. Woodside 


SYNOD OF TENNESSEE: 
Edward LeMaster 
T. H. Mitchell 


SYNOD OF TEXAS: 
Tom Sealy 
Gordon Simpson 
Paul Strong 


SYNOD OF VIRGINIA: 
Royal E. Cabell, Jr. 
Robert R. MacMillan 
J. O. Watts, Jr. 


SYNOD OF WEST VIRGINIA: 
Bert H. Earl 
George War 








HIGHER EDUCATION 
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‘Tor 


KEEP IT BRIGHT 





DIVISION OF HIGHER-EDUCATION 
BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 
BOX 1176, RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 

















“Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven . . . for 
where your treasure is, there will your heart be also.” 


MATTHEW 6:20, 21 


THE PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION, INC. (U.S.) 


Executive Director, Rev. John R. Cunningham, D.D. 
1005 Wachovia Bank Building 
Charlotte 2, North Carolina 
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Ma, RUINS of historic Rock Church, Greenwood, §.C. Inactive 


for over 65 years, after a proud history of colonizing other 
churches nearby, Rock Church was cited in the March ’59 


MONEY for the building of the Warren, Ark., Presbyterian Survey (p. 51) for an amazing comeback to new life. On 
Church is presented to the pastor, Rev. David Shepperson, Jr., February 1, fire razed the 144-year-old building and new 
by Miss Leona Littlefield who earned the money herself. The Sunday school hi We saved nothing out of the Church 
building fund campaign has created a great deal of interest except our desire to keep on building,” said Rev. C. J. Hammett. 
and enthusiasm not only in the congregation but in the entire 

community. 


County, Tenn., is the First Presbyterian Church in Lenoir City, 
Tenn. The church was organized in October, 1957, with 66 
members and the church building was recently completed at 
a cost of $30,000. The pastor, Rev. McCoy Franklin, has been 
instrumental in helping build nine churches. 


THE ONLY Presbyterian Church, US, congregation in Loudon p 





S_-.. 


48 CHURCHES registered 605 people in a County’s 
/ 4 Leadership School in lovely old Sugaw Church, Charlotte, N.C. 

ane by Moderator of the General Assembly Philip F. 
Howerton on opening night, the school issued 440 cards of 
recognition at the end of the five-day session. 
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College News 


CENTRE COLLEGE, Danville, Ky., 
will soon have working plans in 
hand for a $350,000 student center 
provided by the anonymous gift of 
$100,000 recently announced by 
President Thomas A. Spragens. A 
new wing to accommodate swim- 
ming pool and spectators’ gallery 
will connect Alumni Memorial 
Gymnasium and the completely 
rehabilitated old gymnasium build- 
ing. Highly practical and flexible 
provision for all student activities 
can thus be secured with a most 
economical expenditure of the gift, 
the largest ever received by the col- 
lege from a living donor. 

Tuesday, April 21, is the date 
selected for inauguration of Presi- 
dent Spragens, who came to Centre 
in November, 1957 from the presi- 
dency of Stephens College of 
Columbia, Mo. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE’S new 
“voice,” with call letters KSIO re- 
cently issued by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to a Stu- 
dent Amateur Radio Society, has 
been heard in Sweden, Germany, 
England, South Africa, Canada, and 
other far-flung points. The college 
has recognized the boys’ initiative 
by adding equipment to their head- 
quarters on the Fulton, Mo., cam- 
pus. Student operators will be glad 
to make schedules with others on 
their ten meter band. 

Trustees’ Orientation Day 
brought Westminster trustees and 
their wives to the campus for a 
Saturday afternoon and evening in 
February for a full schedule of 


entertainment and _ information 
from administration, faculty, and 
students. 

Dr. H. Louis Patrick, pastor of 
Second Presbyterian Church, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., was one of three 
pastors who, with a clinical psy- 
chologist, led a week of religion- 
in-life activities for two Fulton col- 
leges. Students and facilities of 
Westminster and William Woods 
Colleges were co-ordinated in lec- 
ture, seminar, and worship expe- 
riences. 

A senior colloquium, “Human 
Perspectives and Human Values,” 
has been added to Westminster 
course offerings this year. The col- 
lege has also announced a grant 
from the college division of the 
American Library Association to 
be used for acquiring materials in 
Russian studies. 


QUEENS COLLEGE, Charlotte, N.C. 
“The Relevance of Christianity” 
was the theme of Christian Re- 
ligious Emphasis devotional serv- 
ices and group discussions for stu- 
dents recently. Dr. Arnold S. Nash 
of the religion department of the 
University of North Carolina, edi- 
tor, author, and holder of graduate 
degrees in chemistry, sociology, and 
philosophy, and former faculty 
member of two divinity schools, 
was keynote speaker and leader for 
the week’s program. 





CHOIR and PULPITROBES | 


Highest Quality ¢ Low Prices 


Fine tailoring — choice of 
styles, materials and 
colors—children and adult 
choirs. Write for free 
catalog — Save at wees 


HARTLEY Jot, ' 


1811-T Church St., Nashville, Tenn. 











RELIGIOUS 


LIBRARIES 
PURCHASED 
Send list or request details 


Baker Book House « Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 
Dept. PS 














CHOIR ROBES 





Newest colorfast fabrics available. 
Write for Catalog A25 


E.R. MOORE Co. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
1641 Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


If Your Child Is 
A Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better ina few weeks. 
New home-tutoring course drills your child in 
phonics with records and cards. Easy to use. 
University tests and parents’ reports show chil- 
dren gain up to full year’s grade in 6 weeks! 
Write for free illustrated folder and low price. 
Bremner-Davis Phonics, Dept. D-63, Wilmette, Ill. 


The Christ 
of the Earliest 
Christians 


| Wiritram M. Ramsay. Did 
the first Christians regard 
Jesus as primarily human, or 
did they from the beginning 
insist on His divine nature? 
Studying the sermons of Peter, 
Stephen, and Paul in Acts, 
Dr. Ramsay finds that Jesus 
was indeed regarded as the 
very Son of God. Helpful to 
teachers and students in the 
study of Acts, which begins 
in October. (May 4) $3.00 
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Suspense, realism, a cornucopia of adven- 
ture in a novel by JAMES P. TERZIAN 


“Maid of Athens’’—a squalid, creaking tramp 
steamer plodded toward New York from its 
eastern Mediterranean melting pot. On board 
and in the steerage mingled Greek and Turk, 
Armenian and Arab, Syrian and one disdainful 
American. And in this polyglot company appear 
brutal instincts, love and devotion, superstition 
and the torment of human spirits struggling 


toward freedom. 





Vivid, earthy, full of suspense and flashes of humor—you'll never forget the CARAVAN 


FROM ARARAT. $3.50 


MUHLENBERG PRESS: PHILADELPHIA 
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in the 
Eternal Present 


Cart G. Howie. God does 

not belong only to the dim 
—— past or the distant future, 
says Carl Howie. God is ac- 
tive right now in each of our 
lives. In the light of His 
eternal presence, Dr. Howie 
discusses such questions as: 
What is God like? Is what 
the Church proclaims perti- 
nent? How can we escape 
anxiety and guilt? $2.25 


Ask your bookseller 





JOHN KNOX PRESS 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA — 
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Over 1,400,000 copies sold! 
A Pocket Prayer Book 


By Ralph S. Cushman 


ee 


Rich in spiritual resources — scrip- 
ture, prayers, quotations, poems. 
Vest pocket size, 144 pages hand- 
somely printed, bound in imitation 
leather with gold stamping. 
Deluxe white edition 75c each, 
$7.50 per dozen. Order direct from 


World’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE, TENN. } 
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; of Church Worship Aids 
for over a quarter of a 
rite for catalog and listing 
lers desirous of serving you. 


BRASS GOODS CO. 


755 Sudbury Street, Boston 14, Mass 


Missionary News 


Mark O’dell, their second child, 
was born to Rev. and Mrs. O'dell 
Smith, missionaries of our Church 


in Campinas, Brazil. Mr. Smith 
studied at King College, and re- 
ceived his B.D. degree from Union 
Seminary in Richmond. Mrs. Smith 
is the former Patricia Rees of John- 
son City, Tennessee. 


* 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert D. Phillips 
of our Korea Mission announce the 
birth of a daughter, Helen, in Janu- 
ary. They have two other chil- 
dren, sons, six and three years of 
age. Dr. and Mrs. Phillips (the 
former Frances Fulcher) are both 
from North Carolina; Laurinburg, 
and Davidson, respectively. Dr. 
Phillips received his medical edu- 
cation at Medical College of South 
Carolina after studying at David- 





For Sale 


Montreat: furnished cottage, 6 bedrooms, 
3 baths, approximately 100 yards to 
Auditorium. 


Write Eckles Realtor, Box 955, 








“Thomas a 





Black Mountain, N.C. 











“An Experiment Becomes an Experience” 


Pioneers always excite admiration. “Who was the first man that ever ate an oyster?” 
Most men love history; great men make it. 


patterns to follow. 


And the thrill comes from watching a brave soul blaze a new trail through the wilder- 
ness. There were no marked routes to guide the founders of the Fund. Life insurance, 
as we know it now, did not exist. Contracts were made with confidence but with no 


Now insurance has become a way of life. The security of the clergy who join the 


Fund is established beyond question. Over 200 years of paying claims without a single 


contest is a matter of history. 


Best of all, the venture of faith in the union of sympathy and good sense has become 
a matter of exciting experience. The Fund stands out in America as a leap of faith 


that found its feet on a mortality table. 


An 
Invitation 
TO JOIN 
THE 
PRESBYTERIAN “300” 
wap CLUB 


Rittenhouse Square, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
ALEXANDER MACKIE, 
PRESIDENT 


56 


PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 


The Alison Building, Dept. W 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


I should like to be a member of your “300” 
club, as you start toward your third century. 
Please send me full details. 


Name 
Address 











Date of Birth 








son, Duke, and the University of 
Pennsylvania. 
< 


Ann Elizabeth, third daughter 
and sixth child, was born to Rey, 
and Mrs. Clarence Bassett of the 
Mexico Mission in December. Mrs, 
Bassett, the former Katherine 
Askew Myers, daughter of our 
Mexico missionaries, Mr. and Mrs, 
Z. V. Myers, graduated from Austin 
College and ATS. Mr. Bassett, of 
Greenville, Texas, also graduated 
from Austin and from Union Semi- 
nary in Richmond, Va. 


* 

Miss Ruth Worth of our Congo 
Mission has returned to this coun- 
try on emergency health furlough. 
Miss Worth was born in China, 


‘and graduated from Agnes Scott 


College. Her furlough address may 
be secured through the Board of 
World Missions, Box 330, in Nash- 


ville. 
2 


New Buildings 


A $25,000 educational building 
with over 5,000 feet of floor space 
was dedicated by the congregation 
of Butner (N.C.) Church, organized 
only in 1957, and its pastor, Rev. 
Al Thomas. Ceremonies included 
presentation of a plaque commem- 
orating the gift of nearly $3,000 
from Granville Presbyterians _to- 
ward the purchase of the land. + 


Community Presbyterian Church, 
Atlantic Beach, Fla., has accom- 
plished the second phase of a com- 
plete new church plan with the 
recent dedication of a “children’s 
wing’ which greatly enlarges 
former educational facilities. Rev. 
Henry S. Stout has seen the con- 
gregation’s growth to  approxi- 
mately 535 members in spite of the 
community's somewhat transient 
character. 


CAMP ROCKMONT 


BLACK MOUNTAIN 
for Boys NORTH CAROLINA 


FUN — ADVENTURE — INSPIRATION 
Wholesome Recreation ¢ Christian Leadership 
Distinctive camping in Blue Ridge Mts. for 
boys 8-16. Varied program includes riding, 
tennis, baseball, basketball, football, swim- 
ming, water skiing, riflery, trips. Arts and 
crafts, Indian lore, scouting. 300 acres, large 
lake, three miles from Montreat, N. C. Excel- 
lent facilities, careful supervision by ex- 
perienced counselors. Member of the American 
Camping Association. Two 5-week sessions, 
starting June 8 and July 16. $275 inclusive 
per session. YOUR SON will enjoy Camp Rock- 
mont. Send today for free illustrated catalog. 

Zoeree W. Pickering, Director | 
Box 698, Black Mountain, North Carolina 
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RECENT DEATHS 











REV. JAMES K. THOMPSON, pas- 
tor of First Church in Fort Worth, 
Texas for 25 years, in Houston 
Memorial Hospital after a long 
illness. Active in Fort Worth civic 
endeavors, Mr. Thompson led the 
Pan-Presbyterian Alliance there, 
was twice president of the General 
Ministers Association, president of 
the Rotary Club, and a member 
of the Masonic orders. He wrote 
a newspaper column for many 
years, and several religious dramas. 
His affiliation was with the U.S.A. 
Church. 


REV. D. LEE WILLIAMSON, JR., 
27, supply pastor for Bethesda and 
Yanceyville, N.C. churches, in a 
Chapel Hill hospital after an auto- 
mobile accident as he was return- 
ing from services at Yanceyville. 
Mr. Williamson, son of Rev. and 
Mrs. David Lee Williamson, mis- 
sionaries to Brazil, was doing 
graduate work at the University of 
North Carolina, after graduation 
from Presbyterian College and 





Columbia Theological Seminary. 
He was alone in the car at the time 
of the accident. 


* 
REV. HARRY F. PETERSEN, JR., 


of Columbia, S.C., executive secre- 
tary of Congaree Presbytery since 
1945, after several months of fail- 
ing health. Born in Augusta, Ga., 
he was a graduate of Davidson and 
Columbia Theological Seminary, 
and ordained in 1931. 


Norfolk Presbytery 
reaffirms stand 


Norfolk Presbytery reaffirmed its 
call for “free public schools sup- 
ported by the state” at its January 
meeting. It also restated its stand 
of last August opposing use of 
churches for racially segregated 
classes when schools are closed. 





Save time and bother with 
AUTO-COPY PAPER 


You can now make copies of your letters with- 
out the use of Carbon Paper! Especially suit- 
able for clergy and church office use. Does 
not soil the hands or clothing. Now in use 
by many clergymen and church offices. 
SPECIAL OFFER! Trial order 1 ream (500 
sheets) 8%4”x11” sent postpaid anywhere in 
the USA for $2.25. Write 

STYLOGRAPH CORPORATION 
205 W. Main Street Rochester 14, N. Y. 





Being an adviser 
to YOUTH 
keeps you wide awake. 


Youth is inquisitive. 


And from 


that inquisitiveness comes learn- 


Youth can become easily 


bored by pat or evasive answers. 
Youth will respond to Christian 
teaching that is pertinent to life— 
their lives—and faces squarely 
the problems of their day with 


Christian understanding. 


Youth 


has a right to a live Christianity. 


Our Presbyterian literature provides such an educational 
approach for youth. It challenges youth to active par- 
ticipation in the Church’s life. 





BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION ° PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 


BOX 1176, RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 





at 


Two 
new additions 


to the 

HOW TO STUDY 
THE BIBLE Series 
by Joseph M. Gettys 


How to Study Acts 


A step-by-step guide to one of 
the most dramatic books in all 
literature. With questions, out- 
lines, discussions. Designed 
for individual study. 

Paper, $2.00 


How to Teach Acts 


For leaders. Points out how to 
approach, prepare, begin, and 
teach each lesson and how to 
look toward the next assign- 
ment. Paper, $1.25 


Two other 
useful volumes 


How to Study 
the Revelation 


Helps for studying one of the 
most fascinating but least 
understood books of the Bible. 

Paper, $1.25 


How to Teach 
the Revelation 


Assists the teacher in explaining 
Revelation. Shows how to 
interpret its symbolism. 

Paper, 75¢ 


Ask your bookseller 
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Thank You, God 


Thank You, God, for things we see, 
The growing flower, the waving tree, 
The bright blue sky 
Where birds and clouds go floating by, 
Thank You, God, for seeing. 


Thank You, God, for things we hear, 
The sound of a song, the singing bird, 
The voices of kind friends, 


Stories, music, and loving words, 
Thank You, God, for hearing. 


Thank You, God, for things we do, 
Our hands to clap in joy, to write and paint, 
Our feet to dance and run errands, 


For all our joy, for all the good times, 
Thank You, God, for doing. 


From Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls, Connecticut Council of Churches. 
Used by permission. 


USE ANY 
SHARP POINTED 
INSTRUMENT 














Let’s Make 
a Crayon Etching 


You Will Need: 


Stiff white paper, colored 
crayons, a black crayon, and 
a pointed instrument such as 
a nail or nail file. 


To Make the Etching: 


Using the colored crayons, 
color the stiff white paper 
completely with stripes or 
patches of different colors. 
Color very thickly with the 
crayons. Cover the _ paper 


* again with the black crayon so 


that all the colored patches are 
covered. 

Use the nail to scratch out 
pictures. 
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A Doll For Bunny 


Te A beautiful doll!” exclaimed five-year-old 


Bunny Baker as she gazed at the old toy- 
maker’s masterpiece. 

“Best I've ever made,” agreed Mr. Wagner. He 
continued to place his tools into the big packing-case. 
Mr. Wagner was moving. 

“I wish I had a doll like that,” said Bunny hopefully. 

Mr. Wagner hesitated—then he went on with his 
packing. A week ago he might have thrust the lovely 
doll into Bunny’s arms; today he was too bitter. He 
knew it wasn’t the child’s fault that he’d been ordered 
to vacate his basement workshop. Mr. Baker had 
explained that he was going to make a playroom for 
the children. One could hardly blame him, either; 
the trains did run alarmingly close to the house. The 
children would be safer in the basement. 

And besides, Mr. Wagner knew that handmade toys 
were on the way out. Factory toys, brighter, cheaper, 
made of plastic, were taking the place of the old 
wooden handmade toys. But factory toys would never 
be the same. Wagner put love into the making, as 
his father and his grandfather before him had done 
in the little German village where they had lived. 

“It’s almost time for the 4:23,” said the old man as 
he glanced at his watch. 

“Let me look!” cried Bunny pointing to the big 
window that shed light on the workbench. 

He lifted her to the bench. Bunny peered eagerly 
through the window. She never seemed to tire of 
watching the trains. With a shrug Mr. Wagner went 
back to his packing. 

“T've brought you a cup of tea,” said Mrs. Baker 
stepping into the workshop. 

“Thank you!” He knew that he was going to miss 
the many kindnesses shown him by the Baker family. 

“I'm sorry about this,” sighed Mary Baker, “but you 
know how it is. Only yesterday little Freddie crawled 
under the fence and got out onto the tracks.” 

“Of course—children first!” said the toymaker stoutly 
as he sipped his tea. 

Yet he wondered. Surely the Bakers could have 
found a little corner for him somewhere in the house 
—in the attic, perhaps; or even in the big outdoor 
woodshed. His suspicions that they were tiring of 
him seemed well founded. Even now Mary was con- 
templating the remodeling of his beloved workshop; 

er eyes moved slowly in a long, appraising look. 

When at length her gaze returned to the big window 
‘ she let out a cry: 

“Where is Bunny?” 

The little girl had disappeared. Mr. Wagner leaned 
across his workbench to peer through the window. A 
look of horror came into his eyes. Mrs. Baker rushed 
to his side. Even as they saw Bunny standing on the 
railroad tracks they could hear the far-off whistle of 
an approaching train. They dashed into the yard. 

A high wire fence separated them from the child. 

“Come here, Bunny!” cried Mrs. Baker. 

The little girl waved to them. A freight train, mov- 
ing slowly on the far track, made it impossible for her 
to hear their voices. 
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By F. L. Rowley 





“Come here!” screamed Mary Baker frantically as 
she rushed up to the fence. 

Bunny laughed. 

Then Mr. Wagner saw the express! He ran into 
his workshop as fast as his old legs could carry him. 
When he emerged a few seconds later carrying the 
big doll he could see that Mrs. Baker was praying. 
Standing beside her, he held the doll high over his 
head. 

Bunny hesitated. Then, holding out her hands, she 
stepped across the iron rail and ran down the embank- 
ment. 

The train roared past! 

“Thank you, God!” said Mrs. Baker, weakly. 

Bunny wriggled through a small, brush-concealed 
hole in the fence. She raced up to Mr. Wagner. 

“Is that for me?” she asked breathlessly. 

The old man placed the doll tenderly into her out- 
stretched arms. As he turned to go back. to his pack- 
ing he almost collided with a white-faced Mr. Baker. 
The younger man had seen everything. He held out 
his hand. 

“Thanks!” he said simply. “By the way, Mr. Wagner. 
I’ve been thinking this thing over; do you suppose we 
could turn the old woodshed into a suitable workshop? 
You could make all the noise you want out there. 
Besides—we’d hate to lose you.” 

The old man nodded. He didn’t trust his voice. 
For the first time he realized what this wonderful 
family meant to him. 

He’s there yet. And if you're a new visitor to his 
toy shop you're sure to be shown an entry in his big 
workbook that brings a flush of pride to his wrinkled 
face: a doll for Bunny. END 














HeRE’s THE INEXPENSIVE way Missionary News 


TO KEEP your SURVEYS 


NEAT, HANDY, PERMANENTLY 


Rev. and Mrs. J. R. Woodson of 
our West Brazil Mission are mak- 
ing their home at the Furlough 
Home in Louisville, Ky., during 
this year. 

* 


Miss Frances Hesser of our West 
Brazil Mission is in Covington, Va., 
for her furlough year. 
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Memorial Gifts Support 
a Cause that Never Dies 


A donation to the permanent funds of the Board of World Missions can 
establish an appropriate and lasting Memorial to one who has dedicated 
his or her life to Christ. © Many Memorials on our books have been 
created in honor of a person who has passed away, many in honor of one 
| still living. © Memorials are often started with a small amount and 
added to from time to time, either by the original donor or by others, 
| thus growing over the years into a sizeable fund. @ All investment 
income from Memorial funds goes into the work of Foreign Missions, per- 
petually helping the cause in which the one thus honored was deeply con- 
| cerned. @ If you are interested in establishing a Memorial to some- 
one you love, please write us for further information. Address 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 


BOARD OF WORLD MISSIONS 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 






POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 





“To Forergu Misstous a Share” 





announced the birth of Smith Sev- 
ern in Asheville, N.C. The Somer- 
villes are spending their furlough 
year at Mission Haven, Decatur, 
Ga. Mrs. Somerville is the former 
Miss Virginia Bell of Montreat, 
N.C., daughter of a former mis- 
sionary to China, Dr. L. Nelson 


Bell. 
& 


First teacher for the new inter- 
denominational school for mission- 
aries’ children at Taejon, Korea, is 
Mrs. James F. Kirkpatrick of De- 
catur, Ga. The former Miss Ruth 
Kehrer of Atlanta, she is widely 
known as a public school teacher 
there, and as area director of Chris- 
tian education in several Georgia 
Synod presbyteries. 


Rev. and Mrs. Earl S. King, Jr., 
on furlough from their joint evan- 
gelistic-educational-industrial and 
medical work at our Mboi, Lulu- 
abourg mission station in the 
Congo, will return to their work in 
May with a third child, Robert 
Edward, in the family. Mrs. King 


(See page 63) 











portable 
electric 
organ 


New | 





e Brilliant, Rich Tone 
e 4 Full Octaves (49 Keys) F toF 
e Provides Keyboard Experience 
e Volume Control 


e Piugs in Any Electric Outlet 


$135°° Complete 

It’s easy to play the Harmophone! Ideal for 
the church or school with a limited budget: 
Weighs only 16 Ibs. Excellent for teaching, 
choral accompaniment, etc. Excellent PTA 
project. Easy to play. Sold by music stores 
and selected major department stores. 

If not available write 
Dept. RHU, 


MUSICAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
3711 W. Pine Boulevard, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


in your vicinity, 
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Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


Bibanga Station, 1917 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bibanga, 
Katanda, Congo Belge, Africa) 


Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. George R. 
Hoffeld, Miss Marjorie Anne 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S., Sr. 
Long, Rev. and Mrs. Paul B. 
Templeton, Miss Elizabeth 
Vandegrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Carper, Rev. and Mrs. Day 
(Address: Boite Postale 139, Bak- 
wanga, Congo Belge, Africa. ) 


Bulape Station, 1915 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bulape, 
Mweka, Congo Belge, Africa) 


®Cameron, Rev. and Mrs. Howard D. 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 

Lewis, Miss Florence 

°McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Charles T. 
Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 
Sthreshley, Rev. and Mrs. Charles A. 
*Worth, Miss Ruth 


Kankinda Station, 1948 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Lusuku 
(Depeche Speciale) Via Lulua- 
bourg, Congo Belge, Africa) 

Boehler, Miss Emily 

*Cleveland, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas R. 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 
*Miller, Miss Elizabeth (R.N.) 
Pritchard, Mr. and Mrs. John C. 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. Lamar, Jr. 


Kasha Station, 1935 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Kasha, 

Luputa, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Bolton, Mr. and Mrs. Eric S. 
*McLean, Rev. and Mrs. David A. 
Ross, Rev. and Mrs. Charles, Jr. 
Vass, Mr. and Mrs. John S. 


Leopoldville Station, 1955 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Boite 
Postale 91, Limete, Congo Belge, 
Africa) 


Bobb, Rev. and Mrs. Donald F. 
°Coffin, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 

* Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John 
Wallace, Rev. and Mrs. Campbell D. 


Lubondai Station, 1924 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Lubondai, 
Tshimbulu, Congo Belge, Africa) 


Davis, Mr. and Mrs. John W. 
+Geiger, Mrs. Leah T. 
°+Hart, Miss Mattie 

Jackson, Dr. and Mrs. Bernard G. 
Jung, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 

Liston, Miss Margaret L. (R.N.) 
Longenecker, Miss Alice (R.N.) 
*Marlette, Mr. Maurice E., Jr. 
®Marks, Dr. and Mrs. Sandy C. 
McDonald, Miss Nolie 

°Metzel, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. S. 
Miller, Dr. and Mrs. John Knox 
+O’Rear, Miss LaVerne 

Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, III 
Saunders, Rev. and Mrs. Manford H. 
Shefe Iton, Miss Elizabeth Ann 
Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 
tSpei igner, Miss Jacauelin 

7Talley, Miss Mary Ethel 


Luebo Station, 1891 


(Address: A. P. C. 
Congo Belge, Africa) 

Fleming, Miss Louise 

Juengst, Rev. and Mrs. Daniel P. 

Miller, Rev. and Mrs. Hoyt 

Moore, Miss Doris 

Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 

Nelson, Dr. and Mrs. Henry S. 

Reily, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. R. 


Mission, Luebo, 


Smithwick, Dr. Gladys 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. William C. 


‘Luluabourg Station, 1946 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, 

117, Luluabourg, Congo 

Belge, Africa) 

Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Crawford, Miss Mary B. 
Halverstadt, Mr. and Mrs. Jas. A. 
*Miller, Rev. and Mrs. David V. 
Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
tRice, Miss Madge 


Katubue Station 


(Address: Ecole Secondaire Unie, 
Katubue, Kalumba Gare (Depeche 
Speciale) Luluabourg, Congo 
Belge, Africa) 

®Goodrum, Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
McKee, Mr. and Mrs. George T., Jr. 
Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 
®Muris, Miss Jacqueline 
Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 

Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Robt. H. 


Mboi Station, 1937 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Mboi, 
(Depeche Speciale) Via Luluabourg, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 

Allen, Miss Virginia 

Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 

®King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S., Jr. 
®*McMurry, Miss Margaret (R.N.). 
Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin 


Moma Station, 1942 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Mona, 
Luisa, Congo Belge, Africa) 

Anderson, Miss Ann Shirley 
Dickerson, Dr. and Mrs. Melford S. 
McMurray, Miss Charlotte 
°McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Jr. 
Reinhold, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
*Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


Mutoto Station, 1912 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Mutoto, 
Via Luluabourg, Congo Belge, 
Africa) 


*Dunlap, Miss Elizabeth H. 

Farrior, Dr. and Mrs. Hugh L. 
®Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R. N.) 
*Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 

Stevenson, Miss Lucretia W. 

Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas P. 

Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
*Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R., Jr. 

Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan C., Jr. 

Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. 

William C. 


Study in Brussels 


(Address: c/o Bureau des Missions 
Protestantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue 
du Champs-de-Mars, Brussels, 
Belgium) 

Blount, Mr. and Mrs. . aK Boyd 

Dickson, Miss Anna K. (R 
®Mayo, Miss Elizabeth H. in N. ) 
McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 
Mitchell, Miss Bettye Jean 

Oliver, Rev. and Mrs. Charles R., Jr. 


Brazil 


ae 


Campinas 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 
( Address: aie Postal 376, Cam- 
pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 133, Cam- 


pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 


Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 539, am- 
pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Gillies, Mr. and Mrs. A. John 
(Address: Caixa Postal 750, Cam- 
pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Goodson, Rev. and Mrs. Curtis C. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 943, Cam- 


Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 567, Cam- 
pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Study 
(Address: Caixa Postal 376, Cam- 
pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. O’Dell 


Rio de Janeiro 


Gammon, Miss Billy H. 
(Address: Av. Ruy Barbosa 170, Apt. 
1901, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil) 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 
Alfenas Station, 1946 
(Address: Caixa Postal 173, Alfenas, 
Minas Gerais, Brazil) 
Gilmore, Rev. and Mrs. Ernest E. 
Hormnick, Rev. and Mrs. John R. 
Mellor, Rev. and Mrs. Ernest H. Jr: 
Bambui Station, 1952 
(Address: Caixa Postal 61, Bambui, 
E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 
Langham, Rev. and Mrs. Edward 


a * 

Tinley, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Coronel Fabriciano, 1958 

(Address: Caixa Postal 33, Coronel 


Fabriciano, Minas Gerais, Brazil) 
Guthrie, Rev. and Mrs. J. Marshall 


Dourados Station, 1930 
(Address: Dourados, Mato Grosso, 
Brazil) 

Dowling, Rev. and Mrs. Wilson T. 
®Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Lavras Station, 1893 

Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. David J. 
Stout, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 17, Instituto 
Gammon, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret 
(Address: Caixa Postal 20, Colegio 
Kemper, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 
Coit, Mr. Albert B., Jr. 
Krabill, Dr. and Mrs. Verlin A. 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 37, Escola 
Superior de Agricultura, Lavras, 
E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Paraguacu Paulista Station 


(Address: Colegio Paraguacu, Para- 
guacu Paulista, E. de Sao Paulo, 
Caixa Postal 88, Brazil) 


Lehman, Rev. and Mrs. David B. 


Tres Pontas Station, 1958 


(Address: Tres Pontas, E. de Minas, 
Rua Minas Gerais 149, Brazil) 


Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 


Varginha Station, 1921 


(Address: Caixa Postal 68, Varginha, 
E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Cockrell, Miss Susan 
Foster, Miss Edith 
tKnight, Miss Lida E. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 


Belem Station 


Caixa Postal 502, Belem, 
Para, Brazil) 


Crow, Rev. and Mrs. Jon K. 


Campina Grande, 1958 


(Address: Caixa Postal 132, Cam- 
pina Grande, Paraiba, Brazil) 


DuBose, Rev. and Mrs. Pierre W. 


Crato Station, 1958 
(Address: Caixa Postal 46, Crato, 
Ceara, Brazi 
Soules, Rev..and Mrs. Frank E. 


(Address: 


Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 


Fortaleza Station 


(Address: 
leza, Ceara, Brazil) 


Smith, Miss Willodene 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 
®Ansley, Mr. and ~~, ae Cc. 
*Arehart,. Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 
Taylor, Miss Charlotte. 
(Address: 
huns, E. de Pemambuco, Brazil) 
Boyd, Miss Nancy 
®Ellison, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Lee 


Spach, Mr. and Mrs. Jule C. 
(Address: 
Garanhuns, E. de Pernambuco, 


Brazil) 
Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
(Address: 


huns, E. de Pernambuco, Brazil) 


Recife Station, 1873 
Mason, Miss Gertrude S. 
°Pipkin, Miss Ann 
tTaylor, Mrs. George W. 
(Address: 
ns Caixa Postal 1622, Recife 
E. de Pernambuco, Brazil) 
Foley, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas W. 
Brandt, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. L. 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
°Shane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
(Address: 
E. de Pernambuco, Brazil) 
Maceio Station, 1956 
(Address: 
Alagoas, Brazil) 
°Prentice, Rev. and Mrs. Thos. K. 


Sao Luiz Station 


Maranhao, Brazil) 
Cameron, Miss Rose 


Marvin, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. M. 
Teresina Station, 1957 


Piaui, Brazil) 


Dinkins, Rev. and Mrs. Frederic 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 
Anapolis Station, 1947 


de Goias, Brazil) 
Williamson, Rev. 


Ceres Station, 1952 

ra in. Postal 111, 

C. A. N. G., E. de Goias, Brazil) 
Pcteatiag how. and Mrs. Robt. 
Gartrell, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
+Glenn, Miss Rebecca 

Moss, Rev. and Mrs. James L. 
{Seaquist, Mr. and Mrs. R. G. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reicha 


Goiania Station, 1940 

(Address: 
Goias, Brazil) 

Viser, Rev. and Mrs. John G. 


Ituiutaba Station, 1954 


(Address: Caixa Postal 113, Ituiuta 
Minas Gerais, Brazil) 


Patrocinio Station, 1924 
Aoto, Miss Dawn 


®Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Hodges, Miss Vivian 


Little, Miss Martha 

Rawlins, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 

(Address: Caixa Postal 12, 
cinio, E. de Minas, Brazil) 











*Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Rob Roy 
M. 


Shive, Mr. 


and Mrs. A. 
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pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 





Taylor, Miss Mary Garland 


E. de Minas, Brazil ) 








Caixa Postal 629, Forta- 
Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. William B. 


Caixa Postal 66, Garan- 


Lindsay, Rev. and Mrs. Arthur M. 
Colegio 15 de Novembro, 


Caixa Postal 45, Garan- 


Ginasio Evangelico, Agnes 


Caixa Postal 435, Recife, 


Caixa Postal 134, Maceio, 


(Address: Caixa Postal 366, Sao Luiz, 


(Address: Caixa Postal 102, Teresina, 


R. 


(Address: ain Postal 519, Anapolis, 
and Mrs. D. Lee 


Ceres, 


H. 


rdt 


Caixa Postal 6, Goiania, 


Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 


ba, 


Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. L. Sherwood 


Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. George H. 
Kaller, Rev. and Mrs. Donald W. 
atro- 


*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 
(Address: Caixa Postal 8, Patrocinio, 
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Paracutu Station, 1942 
(Address: Caixa Postal 20, Paracutu, 


. de Minas, Brazil) 
Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 


Uberlandia Station, 1932 
(Address: Caixa Postal 36, Uberlan- 
dia, E. de Minas, Brazil) 

®Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. Is 


Unai Station, 1956 


(Address: Unai, Minas, Brazil) 
Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 


Taiwan 


Free China 


Chang Hua, 1953 
(Address: Christian Hospital, Chang 
Hua, Taiwan (Free China) 

®Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R. N.) 
°Wilkerson, Dr. and Mrs. Joseph L. 


Chu Pei 


(Address: Chu Pei ag nee Hsien), 
Taiwan (Free China) 


Junkin, Miss Nettie D. 
Stribling, Miss Frances 


Hwalien, 1952 
Currie, Rev. and Mrs. E. S. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion 
(Address: 6, Minli Li, Milun Hwa- 
lien, Taiwan (Free China) 
Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. 


Robt. L. 
(Address: 122, Chung Mei Road, 
Milun, Hwalien, Taiwan 
(Free China) 


Tai Chung, 1953 


(Address: Tung Hai University, Tai 
Chung, Taiwan (Free China) 


Alexander, Dr. and Mrs. Paul S. 
°Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
tLandolt, Dr. and Mrs. George L. 


Taipei, 1949 


Armstrong, Mrs. O. V. 

(Address: 94, N. Chung Shan_Road, 
Section 2, Taipei, Taiwan (Free 
Cc ina) 

Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
(Address: 5, Lane 269, Roosevelt 
Road, Section 3, Taipei, Taiwan 
(Free China) 

Kepler, Rev. and Mrs. Kenneth 
(Address: Post Office Box 870, Tai- 
ei, Taiwan (Free China) 
Blandau, Rev. and Mrs. Richard 

Bradley, Rev. Blake 
Craven, Rev. and Mrs. Eugene 
tFarlow, Rev. Joseph 
Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. N. 
(Address: 105 N, Chung Shan Road, 
Section 2, Taipei, Taiwan (Free 
China) 
Sells, Miss Margaret 
(Address: 4, Lane 96, Wenchow 
Street, Taipei, Taiwan, (Free 
China) 


Tan-Shui, 1949 
(Address: 4, Hsin Sheng Street, Tan- 
shui (Taipei Hsien) Taiwan 
(Free China) 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 


Yu-Li, 1954 


(Address: 6-1, Ta Tung Road, Yu-Li 
(Hualien Hsien) Taiwan 
(Free China) 


Fraser, Miss Gussie L. 


China 


®Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
(On Board Assignment) 

®Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. R. P. 
(Special Leave of Absence) 


Ecuador 


(Address: Hacienda Picalqui, Taba- 
cundo, Ecuador) Study Costa Rica 
Darnell, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 

(Address: Apartado 2240, San Jose, 

Costa Rica) 


Japan 
Japan Mission 
Gifu Station, 1917 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 


Godert, Miss Agnes 
6 Kokonoe Cho, 1 Chome, Gifu, 


Japan 
McCall, Rev. and Mrs. Donnell 
1054 Arao Cho, Ogaki, Japan 


Kobe Station, 1890 


Brady,” Mr. and Mrs. John H. Jr. 
Reagan, Rev. and Mrs. John 
41 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Kelly, Mr. and Mrs. Merle I. 
17/2 Aotani Cho, 2 oe 
Nada Ku, Kobe, Ja 
®MclIlwaine, Rev. an Mrs. W. A. 
Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. Guy S. 
Mooney, Dr. and Mrs. R. N. 

1478 Shironomae, Mikage Cho, 
Higashi Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, 

Ikuta Ku, Kobe, Japan 
McNeill, Miss Elizabeth 
1 Yamada Cho, 3 Chome, Nada 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Morriss, Rev. and Mrs. W. D. 
48/2 Nakajima Dori, 3-Chome, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 
¢Spencer, Miss Dorothy = 
Canadian Academy, Nagamine 
Yama, Oishi, Nada Ku, Kobe, 
Japan 
Womeldorf, Miss Katherine 
10 Nishi Ashiya Shi, Hyogo Ken, 
Japan 
Kochi Station, 1885 


Borchert, Rev. and Mrs. Harold 
385 Fukui Cho, Kochi, Japan 
Buckland, .Miss Ruth 
Connell, Miss Juanita 
®Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
°Jeffrey, Miss Sarah 
°°Stewart, Miss Betty J. 
116 Hongu Cho, Kochi, Japan 
Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle 
87 Takajo Machi, Kochi, Japan 


Marugame Station, 1920 


Barksdale, Rev. and Mrs. John O. 
167 Josei Cho, Marugame, Japan 
Haraughty, Miss Mary Lee 

439 Nakabu, Marugame, Japan 


Nagoya Station, 1920 
Archibald, Miss Margaret 
Yonteck, Miss Barbara 

Smythe Hall, Kinjo College, 
Moriyama Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
Baldwin, Rev. and Mrs. Walter P., 


Jr. 

31/1 Maruya Cho, 4 Chome, 

Showa Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Blake, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Fultz, Miss Mary Catherine 
tPerry, Miss Anna Ruth 

Nankoryo, Kinjo College, Moriyama 

Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 








Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 

116 Yagoto Cho, 2 Chome, 

Gn. Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
®Cain, Rev. and Mrs. Benson 

2803 Wakinoshima Cho, 1 Chome, 
Tajimi Shi, Gifu Ken, Japan 
Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. A. 
83 Chikara Machi, 4 Chome, 
Higashi Ku, Nagoya, Japan 

Osaka Station, 1957 


Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A., Jr. 
1696/21 ‘Tarumi, Suita Shi, 
Osaka-fu, Japan 

*Bush, Dr. and Mrs. Ovid B. 

Lamb, Miss June 

tLundeen, Miss Elizabeth, R. N. 

tMarvin, Mr. and Mrs. Oscar M. 

Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner C. 

*Swensen, Miss Nell, R. N. 
Yodogawa Christian Hospital 1-57 
Awaji Honmachi 
Higashiyodagawa Ku, Osaka, 
Japan 
Mitcheil, Rev. Irvine ‘G. 

27 Matsu No Chaya, Naruo Cho 
Nishinomiya Shi, Japan 
Takamatsu Station, 1893 

*Magruder, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. T. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 
65 Saiwai Cho, Takamatsu, Japan 

Tokushima Station, 1889 


Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. P. 

27 Nakamaegawa Cho, 1 Chome, 
Tokushima, Japan 

Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H., 


ir. 
14 Tokushima Honshu, 3 Chome, 
Tokushima, Japan 

Zentsuji Station, 1950 
Bridgman, Mr. and Mrs. John F. 
Dick, Miss Cornelia 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr. 
Shikoku Christian College, 
Zentsuji Shi, Japan 


Korea 


Chunju Station, 1896 


(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Wha 
San Dong, Chulla Pukdo, Chunju, 
Korea) 
®tBoyer, Miss Elizabeth Ann, (R. N.) 
Crane, Dr. and Mrs. Paul S. 
Dietrick, Dr. and Mrs. R. B. 
Greene, Miss Willie B. 
tHeilig, Miss Patricia M., (R. N.) 
*Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joe B. 
Huneycutt, Miss Melicent 
®Keller, Dr. and Mrs. Frank G. 
Parks, Rev. and Mrs. David L 
Phillips, Dr. and Mrs. Robert D. 
Pritchard, Miss Margaret, (R. N.) 
*tRespess, Miss Ocie 
*Seel, Dr. and Mrs. -David J. 
Smith, Rev. Robt. L. 
®Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. 
Kwangju Station, 1904 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Yang 
Nim Dong, Chulla Namdo, 
Kwangju, Korea) 
Barry, Miss Sara 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. George 
Thompson 
Codington, Dr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Folta, Rev. and Mrs. John 
tKraakenes, Miss Astrid (R. N.) 
tLevie, Dr. and Mrs. J. 
*Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Dwight 
*Paisley, Mrs. James I. 
*Root, Miss Florence 


Mokpo Station, 1899 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, 
Yang Dong, Chulla Namdo, 
Mokpo, Korea) 
Hoffman, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. R. K. 
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*Somerville, Rev. and Mrs. John N. 
®Wayland, Miss Cora 


Seoul 


(Address: Presbyterian Mission, 

Chongno Ku, 136 Yunchi-Dong, 
Seoul, Korea) 

tRickabaugh, Rev. Homer T. 


Soonchun Station, 1913 


(Address: Presbyterian Mission, 
hulla Namdo, Soonchun, 
Korea) 

Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
*®Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Hugh M. 
Miller, Miss Louise B 

Taejon Station, 1946 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, No. 

Ojung-Ni, Taejon, Korea)’ 
Boyer, Rev. Kenneth E. 
Crim, Rev. and Mrs. Keith R. 
®*Dunson, Miss Miriam 
tGould, Mr. Robt. S. 
+Kirkpatrick, Mrs. James F. 
*Linton, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. H. Petrie 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. John V. 
Prince, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence E., 


r. 
*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 


Mexico 


Chilpancingo Station, 1921 
McClendon, Rey. and Mrs. C. J. 
(Address: Avenida Aleman 78, 
Colonia Cuahtemoc, Chipancingo, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


Mexico City (Coyoacan), 1919 


Bassett, Rev. and Mrs. Clarence M. 
(Address: Morelos 124, Coyoacan, 
Mexico 21, D. F., Mexico) 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Edson, Jr. 
(Address: Aniceto Ortega 634, 
Colonia del Valle, Mexico 12, 
D. F., Mexico) 
Dixon, Miss Sara 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 
(Address: Belisario Dominguez No. 
118, Dpto. 4, Coyoacan, 21, D. F., 
exico) 
Cuernavaca Station, 1938 


Tannehill, Miss Helen B. 
(Address: Avenida Morelos, 166A, 
Cuernavaca, Morelos, Mexico) 
Morelia Station, 1919 
Douglas, Mr. and Mrs. Dale B. 
(Address: Apartado 263, Morelia, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 
McBee, Miss Mary i. , a. N.) 
Prophet, Mr. roy Mrs. W. F. 
Ross, Dr. and Mrs. "eo Hervey 
a Miss Iona ( 
ss Rev. and Mrs. Dime A. 
nN dress: Sanatorio ‘“‘La Luz,” 
Morelia, Michoacan, Mexico) 
Seddon, Rev. and Mrs. E. A. J., Jr. 
(Address: Avenida Lazaro Cardenas 
2963, Colonia de los Arcos, 
Morelia, Michoacan, Mexico) 
Ometepec Station, 1952 
Barron, Miss Ann B. 
(Address: Sanatorio “La Amistad,” 
Ometepec, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Boyce, Dr. and Mrs. James 
West, Miss Paula (R. N.) 
(Address: Pipila No. 1, Ometepec, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 
Wood, Rev. and Mrs. John B. 
(Ometepec, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Teloloapan Station, 1934 
Pemberton, Miss Helen 
(Address: ‘‘La Granja” Colonia Pin- 
zon, Teloloapan, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Toluca Station, 1921 
Beaty, Miss Lettie 
(Address: Pino Saurez 13, Altos, 
Toluca Mexico, Mexico) 





Mission Court 
1204-08 Rennie Avenue 
Richmond, Virginia 


Homes for our missionaries while on furlough 


Mission Haven 
235 Inman Drive 
Decatur, Georgia 


Presbyterian Furlough Home 


225 Kennedy Court 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Mission Ranch 
507 Bellevue Place 
Austin, Texas 





°On Furlough 
®°On Leave of Absence 


+Teacher of Missionary Children 
++Temporary Assignment 


tAssociate or Short Term Worker 


POSTAL RATES 


Regular Mail: 
cents. 

Air Mail: 
per % ounce. 


Mexico four (4) cents. 


Africa, Brazil, China (Taiwan), Japan and Korea eight (8) 


Africa, China (Taiwan), Japan and Korea twenty-five (25) cents 


Brazil ten (10) cents per 4% ounce. 


Mexico seven (7) cents. 
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Postal cards: 
cents. 


Africa, Brazil, China (Taiwan), Japan and Korea five (5) 
Mexico three (3) cents. 


Air mail folders can be purchased at the Post Office for ten (10) cents 
which can be used for Africa, China (Taiwan), Japan and Korea. 


For other information—Consult the Local Post Office. 


PARCEL POST 


Please Son as0r” the Board of World Missions for mani Post Office 
Box 3 





Nashville, Tennessee. 





PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 


















— Missionary News — 
(From page 60) 


is the former Virginia Wood of 
Churchville, Va. Mr. King was 
born in the Congo, of missionary 


parents. 
* 


A daughter, Diane Elizabeth, 
was born in October to Rev. and 
Mrs. Earnest E. Gilmore of our 
East Brazil Mission. Mrs. Gilmore, 
the former Betty Latimer of Miami, 
Fla., is a graduate of Assembly’s 
Training School. Mr. Gilmore re- 
ceived his training at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Presbyterian Col- 
lege, and Columbia Seminary. 


The Rev. and Mrs. Curtis Good- 
son of our Brazil Mission have a 
daughter, Patricia, born in Decem- 
ber at Sao Paulo. Mr. Goodson, of 
Miami, Fla., graduated from Co- 
lumbia Theological Seminary. Mrs. 
Goodson is the former Lourdes 
Alves of Sao Paulo. 














PORTABLE 
HAT and COAT RACKS 


These multi-purpose wardrobe racks go wher- 
ever needed, or store away like folding chairs 
when not in use. They come in 3 ft. or 4 ft. 
lengths, have two hat shelves and 1 or 2 full 
length hanger bars for coat hangers or coat 
hooks. (Two-sided hooks snap over and strad- 
dle the bar, see detail above). Standard units 
come on glides: stand rigidly under a full load. 
Special caster bases are available for wheeling 
racks about—loaded or empty. Write for Cata- 
log CT-521. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1127 West 37th Street e Chicago 9, Ilinors 
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These are more of the newly-enrolled churches. 
the next issue. 


Write for details of the 


EF P. 





SYNOD AND CITY 


Alabama 


Gadsden 
Moundville 


Appalachia 
Asheville, N. C. 


Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 


Arkansas 
Chatfield 


Conway 


Florida 


Miami 
Orlando 


Georgia 
Atlanta 
Decatur 


Kentucky 


Jackson 
Eminence 


Louisiana 
Baton Rouge 
Rayville 

Mississippi 
Laurel 
Gloster 

Missouri 
Liberty 
Columbia 

North Carolina 


Rocky Mount 
Asheboro 


Oklahoma 
Lawton 
Marietta 

South Carolina 


Hilton Head 
Lancaster 


Tennessee 
Madison 
Memphis 

Texas 


Garland 
Mexia 


Virginia 
Falls Church 
Chester 


West Virginia 
Alderson 
Falling Waters 


CHURCH 


North Gadsden 
First 


Westminster 
Lookout Mountain 


Smalley Memorial 
First 


Alta Vista 
Washington Shores 


Shallowford 
Hillside 


Guerrant Memorial 
First 


Second 
Rayville 


First 
Bethany 


First 
First 


West Haven 
Dogwood Acres 


Westminster 
Mahota Memorial 


First 
Douglas 


Madison 
Idlewild 


Southminster 
First 


Munson Hill 
Chester 


McElhenny 
Little Falls 





List will be continued in 


PASTOR 


Rev. J. W. Johnston 
Rev. J. Will Ormond 


Rev. B. B. Breitenhirt 
Rev. Sam S. ‘Wiley 


Rev. A. W. Whitaker, Jr. 


Rev. John R. Shell 


Rev. Robt. E. Merrell 
Rev. E. A. Jupiter 


Rev. K. N. Nesbit 
Rev. P. C. Ennis, Jr. 


Rev. J. I. Prather 
Rev. W. C. Sutton 


Rev. L. D. Elmore 
Vacant 


Rev. Wm. D. Brown 
Rev. J. G. Spencer 


Rev. Dwight Seneker 
Rev. J. S. McMullen 


Rev. John N. Miller 


Rev. G. G. Fitzpatrick 


Rev. M. L. Baker 
Rev. W. H. Sebesta 


Rev. Mills J. Peebles 
Rev. Paul A. Horne 


Rev. O. F. Hooker 
Rev. Paul T. Jones 


Rev. W. C. Easton 
Dr. Frank M. Taylor 


Rev. R. S. Miles 
Rev. Howard Cobb 


Rev. W. W. Peters 
Rev. D. D. Sulc 


















Single Policy Now Covers Entire 








MILY living means family shar- 
ing. Isn’t that what you work for, 
Dad—to have more good things 

to share with your family? That’s why 
you realize the importance of your own 
personal life insurance—perhaps your 
most valuable possession because it en- 
ables you to keep on sharing, even if 
something happens to you. But, until 
now, there has been no way for you to 
really share the “living values” of this 
most prized possession. Until now, the 
only way you could get protection for 
your wife, and start your children on 
insurance programs of their own was to 
buy a separate policy for each individual. 


But now all that is changed! Now you 
can include all the eligible members of 
your family in your own insurance pro- 
tection—with one policy, at one low cost 
that can never be increased! With the 
L 395 Policy of Bankers Life & 
Casualty Company’s White Cross Plan 
you get $5,000 in permanent life pro- 
tection that pays you cash at age 85. 
Under the same policy, mother receives 
$1,000 in term protection if she is your 
same age and each eligible child under 
18 also gets term coverage of $1,000. 
And as your family grows, each addi- 
tional child is automatically added to 
your policy for $500 at age 15 days, 
increasing to the full $1,000 when your 


BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY CO. 


- Family—No Matter How Many 


\ 2 Ts - 


4 


new baby is 6 months old—without add- 
ing one cent to the cost of your policy! 


How much does it cost? Another re- 
markable feature of this new Family 
Life Policy is the surprisingly low cost. 
For instance, if you are a father age 30, 
you can add all the benefits of family 
coverage for only 38¢ a month more 
than you would pay for your own life 
protection. That’s all you pay for the 
extra protection, no matter how many 
children you now have or how many 
more there are in the future—that’s all 
you ever pay—just 38 cents a month! 


When you examine this Family Life 
plan, you will find that there are many 
more wonderful features. You’ll learn 
how cash and loan values add up. How 
insurance on other members of the fam- 
ily continues to expiration date without 
further premiums if you, the father, 
should be lost or totally disabled. You’ll 
see that the term insurance on your 
children means much more than just 
cash benefits, because it can be con- 
verted to any form of permanent insur- 
ance before expiration without a medical 
examination! Here, at last, is the family 
insurance plan that really shares. Mail 
the convenient coupon today for free copy 
of “The Gold Book”—no obligation. 


€Rs ry. 


THE WHITE ‘>> CROSS PLAN 


FEET 


An Old-Line Legal Reserve Stock Company 


HOME OFFICE 
4444 W. Lawrence Ave., Chicago 30, Illinois 


25 > Children YouNow Have—No Matter 
~ How Many More You May Have 


FREE Go€d Book’ tells the story 


The complete story of the new Family Life plan 
has been written up in ‘‘tThe Gold Book’’—ALL- 
IN-ONE PROTECTION. A copy of this little ‘‘gold 
mine of information’”’ is yours free. Fill in the 
convenient coupon below and send it to us today. 
No cost—no obligation. Be among the first to get 
the facts on this wonderful new plan. 


75,000 


FOR FATHER 


71,000 


FOR MOTHER 
(if same age as father) 





FOR EACH CHILD 


including those 
yet to be born 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


(iin cacao 


| BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY CO., Dept. 3685 
| 4444 W. Lawrence Ave. Chicago 30, Ill. 


Send me, free and without obligation, a copy of the Gold 
Book giving me the story of the L 395 Family Life Policy. 


Name. 





Address 





i City. Zone. 


State 





09-0049 


a 





